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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25, 1956 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON DISARMAMENT, 
aia een D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a. m., in the 
caucus room, Senate Office Building, Senator Tabet 1. Humphrey 
(chairman of the subcommittee ) presiding g. 

Present: Senators Humphrey, Pastore, Symington, Barkley, Sal- 
tonstall, and Knowland. 

Chairman Humpurey. I should like to open our first meeting of the 
special Subcommittee on Disarmament with a brief statement. 

This is the first of a series of hearings of the special Subcommittee 
on Disarmament, created pursuant to Senate Resolution 93, 84th 
Congress. I am going to ask that the text of Senate Resolution 92 
that established this committee be inserted at this point in our record. 

(S. Res. 93 is as follows:) 


[S. Res. 93, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas the American people and the Congress have long been concerned 
that the peoples of the earth are plunged into vast armament expenditures which 
divert much of their effort into the creation of means of mass destruction; and 

Whereas they have sought the achievement of a reliable system by which 
steps might be taken to limit and reduce the size of military forces and to insure 
the control of weapons of mass destruction; and 

Whereas the President of the United States has recently established a position 
of Cabinet rank with responsibility for developing broad studies, investigations, 
and recommendations regarding the basic policy of this Nation with respect 
to disarmament; and 

Whereas the President indicated that when “desirable or appropriate under 
our constitutional processes, concurrences will be secured from the Congress 
prior to specific action or pronouncement of policy” in this field: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That a subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations (here- 
inafter referred to as the Committee), to consist of six members chosen equally 
from both parties by the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee (in con- 
junction with four Senators, members of the Committee on Armed Services 
and two Senators, members of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, chosen 
equally from both parties, to be designated by the President of the Senate), is 
hereby authorized and directed to make a full and complete study of proposals 
looking toward disarmament and the control of weapons of mass destruction. 
The chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee shall designate the chairman 
of the subcommittee. 

Sec. 2. The said Committee shall, without limiting the scope of the study hereby 
authorized, direct its attention to the following matters— 

1. Efforts made by the United Nations in seeking the control and reduction 
of military forces and armaments of all types; 

2. Disarmament proposals developed by the United States and other 
governments as well as by private groups and individuals; 
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3. Methods by which the attitudes of the American people and their 
Government on the subject of disarmament and world peace may be com- 
municated abroad ; 

1. The relationship of armaments to the state of the world economy ; 

5. The relationship of underlying international tension to the problems of 
disarmament ; 

6. The dangers implicit in unilateral reduction of armaments; and 

7. Methods of assuring that plans for reduction of armaments shall not 
endanger the security of the United States. 

Sec. 3. The Committee on Foreign Relations shall transmit to the Senate 
not later than January 31, 1956, the provisional results of the study herein 
authorized together with such recommendations as may by that time be found 
desirable. 

Sec. 4. In the conduct of this study, full use shall be made of studies, reports, 
and plans prepared by executive agencies concerned with this problem and such 
agencies are requested to give the Committee the assistance it may require. 

Sec. 5. For the purpose of this resolution, the Committee is authorized to 
employ on a temporary basis through January 31, 1956, such technical, clerical, 
or other assistants, experts, and consultants as it deems desirable. The expenses 
of the Committee under this resolution, which shall not exceed $25,000, shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON DISARMAMENT 


Chairman Humeurey. The membership of this subcommittee con- 
sists of Senators Byrd, Sparkman, Pastore, Symington, Barkley, 
Bridges, Wiley, Hickenlooper, Saltonstall, Knowland, Bricker, and 
myself as chairman. 

This subcommittee is composed of an equal number of members 
from the two political parties. Its members also come from three 
of the committees of the Senate which are most concerned with the 
issue before us: the Committee on Foreign Relations, the Committee 
on Armed Services, and the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
The diverse composition of this subcommittee emphasizes the serious 
bipartisan concern with which all of us must approach this complex 
and crucial subject. 

When we talk of disarmament, or of the control and reduction of 
armaments, we are talking about something which goes to the very 
root of our national security. I am sure that I speak for every mem- 
ber of this subcommittee when I say that these hearings, and indeed 
our whole study of disarmament problems, are designed to help safe- 
guard the United States and to contribute to the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment to achieve a genuine and lasting peace. 


NATURE OF DISARMAMENT PROBLEM 


We are dealing, I believe, with one of the few great central problems 
of our time. Today no nation or person on earth can have a reliable 
assurance of security when weapons exist which are capable of de- 
stroying all mankind. On the one hand, we know that an arms race 

can now end in unparalleled disaster. On the other hand, we are 
equally aware that if one nation lets down its guard, it invites aggres- 

sion from a powerfully armed adversary. Unilateral disarmament 
on our part would be foolhardy. Disarmament, if it is to be possible 
at all, must be a mutual proposition. 

The problem of disarmament has taken on a dramatic new signifi- 
cance in this age of nuclear power. Since 1945 the United Nations, 
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specifically its Commission on Disarmament and the Commission’s 
subcommittee, has conducted high-level discussions of this question 
many times. ‘These discussions have not produced agreement, and 
in such circumstances it is easy to be discouraged. 

It is easy, too, to leap from this basic discouragement to momentary 
hope when verbal reassurances of peaceful intent are exchanged at 
meetings like the Summit Conference last July. Yet the fact 1s that 
even in the best of circumstances, progress toward disarmament will 
not be sudden, complete, or spectacular. Perhaps the best and most 
realistic hope at the moment is the possibility that the Kremlin leaders 
may be learning, as we in the United States have learned, that time 
may be running out for human survival. Disarmament may be slow 
in arriving, but it is high on the world’s agenda. 


PURPOSE OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


Before there is a chance that acceptable agreements on the control 
and reduction of armaments can be reached, however, it is essential 
that Members of the Senate, as representatives of the American peo- 
ple, be equipped to examine them. 

We must have the knowledge to be able to judge whether such agree- 
ments are consistent with our national security. We also have an 
abiding obligation, to this and future generations, to approach with 
urgency and dedication the objective of a disarmed world. 

Consequently, I hope that this inquiry will bring together from 
many sources information on all the relevant questions and problems 
related to disarmament. We shall want to consider our own official 
policy on disarmament. We shall examine the connection between 
disarmament and overall foreign policy, military policy, and policy 
on nuclear energy, as well as the relationship of disarmament to 
economic questions. 

The people of the United States have a deep desire for a peace based 
on justice, freedom and genuine security. It is essential that the other 
peoples of the world understand the sincerity of this desire and are 
continually reminded of it. I therefore suggest that the subcommittee 
will also want to examine how effectively our Government informa- 
tion programs are transmitting these peaceful attitudes of the Ameri- 
can people to the people of other countries. 

The questions related to disarmament which I have mentioned illus- 
trate the type of study this subcommittee will be pursuing. We 
earnestly hope the citizens of this country will give us the benefit of 
their advice and counsel as we proceed. 

Now, before we ask Governor Stassen to make his presentation of 
whatever statement he may have, I would like to ask if any of the 
members of the subcommittee have any personal comment that they 
would like to make at this time, and I yield, of course, to Senator 
Barkley. Then we will go right down the line. 

Senator Barker. I have no comment, thank you. 

Chairman Humpurey. Senator Symington? 

Senator Symineron. No comment. 

Chairman Humrurey. Senator Pastore ? 
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INTRODUCTION OF GOVERNOR STASSEN 





The subcommittee’s witness today is Governor Stassen, the Special 
Assistant to the President for Disarmament, appointed last March. 
He has been engaged ever since in the study of the problems of dis- 
armament. 

We have invited Governor Stassen to discuss with us any aspect of 
the subject which he believes will be helpful to the subcommittee. In 
addition, I have suggested to the governor that it would be particu- 
larly useful if his comments included a summary of the activities of 
his office, since its inception, as well as his estimate of the principal 

problems and prospects for the control of armaments in the light of 
his recent experience in negotiating with other nations. 

Of course, we also hope Mr. Stassen will brief us insofar as he can 
on the present plan of the executive branch for achieving a workable 
disarmament agreement. 

Before Governor Stassen begins his testimony, I should like to 
announce the postponement of hearings scheduled for tomorrow and 
Friday. Neither Secretary Dulles nor Secretary Wilson were able to 
be with us as we had expected. We hope to have them as well as other 
officials of the executive branch meet with us sometime in February, 
and I trust it will be in the early part of February. 


Governor Stassen, will you please come forward and proceed as you 
wish. 






































STATEMENT OF HAROLD E. STASSEN, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
PRESIDENT FOR DISARMAMENT 





Mr. Srassen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
respond to the invitation of this special committee to appear before 
you this morning and extend to you the pledge of cooperation in the 
conduct of our work in the executive branch. 

At the very opening of my testimony I might state and emphasize 
that everything we do on this subject in behalf of the United States 
is devoted toward the objective of a just and a durable and a secure 
peace for America and for the world, and that objective is before us 
in every phase of study and negotiations and consideration, as I know 
it would a on behalf of the committee. 

In opening the testimony before this committee, I shall try, in my 
capacity as Special Assistant to the President for Disarmament mat- 
ters, to give first a broad view of United States policy with respect 
to the limitation and reduction of armaments and armed forces and the 
prospects for international agreement. 

The spokesmen of other departments and agencies of the executive 
branch, I understand, will also be available later to assist the com- 
mittee in further consideration of the problem, if you wish, particu- 
larly as it concerns their individual responsibilities. 

Under President Eisenhower, no national objective is receiving 
more earnest attention than the quest for an international agreement 
which would end the competitive arms buildup and would increase 
the security of our country and all others. If the Government of the 
United States is to serve its people and the cause of peace effectively 
in this matter, it will be with the wholehearted, continuous, enlight- 
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ened, bipartisan cooperation of the executive and legislative branches, 
backed by a fully informed public opinion. 


PROPOSALS AT GENEVA 


At Geneva, on the afternoon of July 21, 1955, the President of the 
United States, meeting with the leaders of France, Great Britain, and 
the Soviet Union, looked across the conference table directly at the 
Soviet delegation and spoke the following words: 


I have been searching my heart and mind— 
he declared— 
for something that I could say here that could convince everyone of the great 
sincerity of the United States in approaching this problem of disarmament. 
I should address myself for a moment principally to the delegates from the 
Soviet Union, because our two great countries admittedly possess new and ter- 
rible weapons in quantities which do give rise in other parts of the world, or 


reciprocally, to the fears and dangers of surprise attack. 
I propose, therefore— 


the President continued— 


that we take a practical step, that we begin an arrangement, very quickly, as 
between ourselves—immediately. These steps would include: 

To give to each other a complete blueprint of our military establishments, 
from beginning to end, from one end of our countries to the other, lay out the 
establishments and provide the blueprints to each other. 

Next, to provide within our countries facilities for aerial photography to the 
other country—we to provide you the facilities within our country, ample 
facilities for aerial reconnaissance, where you can make all the pictures you 
choose and take them to your own country to study, you to provide exactly the 
same facilities for us and we to make these examinations, and by this step to 
convince the world that we are providing as between ourselves against the possi- 
bility of great surprise attack, thus lessening danger and relaxing tension. 

Likewise, we will make more easily attainable a comprehensive and effective 
system of inspection and disarmament, because what I propose, I assure you, 
would be but a beginning. 

The President’s bold concept fired the imagination of all the world. 

At one stroke it lifted the disarmament debate to a new plane. It 
offered the world new hope, not only for progress toward limiting arms 
but also for shackling surprise attack and even war itself. 

The other heads of state at Geneva put forward other proposals 
relating to disarmament. There was a very considerable discussion of 
the whole subject. Mr. Eden suggested what he termed a “pilot 
scheme” for trial-run mutual inspections in a selected limited area in 
Europe; Mr. Faure suggested a plan for budgetary inspection and 
allocation of savings from reduced military expenditures to increasing 
standards of living; and Marshal Bulganin stressed the Soviet pro- 
posals that they had made on May 10, 1955. These Soviet proposals 
stipulated a series of political settlements, conceived in the Soviet 
sense, as a precondition to disarmament, including the dismantling of 
foreign bases and withdrawal of all troops from Germany ; the imposi- 
tion, within 2 years of certain ceilings on the Armed Forces of the 
principal military powers, and upon Germany and Japan; and the 
progressive elimination of atomic weapons after 75 percent of agreed 
cuts in conventional forces were completed, all upon the basis of an 
inspection system which practically every other country in the world 
finds completely inadequate. 
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ACTION IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


These various national proposals were extensively disc ‘ussed in the 
suce eeding months, first in the United Nations Disarmament Commis- 
sion’s Subcommittee meetings in New York from August 29 to October 
8, in which I represented the United States as deputy to Ambassador 
Lodge; at the Foreign Ministers’ meeting in Geneva in November, 
whic ch I attended as advi iser to Secretary Dulles: : in the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission in late November; and finally in the United 
Nations General Assembly and its Political Committee in December 
1955, the sessions in which a member of your committee, Senator 
Pastore, participated as a part of the United States delegation. 

On December 16, 1955, the General Assembly voted ov erwhelmingly 
by a margin of 56-7 for a United States, U nited Kingdom, C anadian, 
French resolution which gave top priority to the President’s plan. 
And as you would realize, the seven were all countries strictly within 
the Soviet group and inside the curtain. All other countries which 
voted, voted favorably on the resolution. 

The pertinent operative paragraphs of that resolution read as 
follows: 


(The General Assembly) 
1. Urges that the States concerned and particularly those on the Dis- 
armament Subcommittee : 
(a) Should continue their endeavors to reach agreement on a compre- 
hensive disarmament plan in accordance with the goals set out in resolution 
SUS (ix); 


(b) Should as initial steps give priority to early agreement on and 
implementation of 
(i) such confidence-building measures as President Eisenhower's plan 
for exchanging military blueprints and mutual aerial inspection, and 
Marshal Bulganin’s plan for establishing control posts at strategic 
centers ; 
(ii) all such measures of adequately safeguarded disarmament as 
are now feasible. 


The majority of the nations of the world have, therefore, given 
general approval to the United States view of the best way to make 
progress toward disarmament; they have called upon the principal 
military powers which comprise the Subcommittee to make a re- 
newed major effort now to translate the President’s inspiration into 


actuality, and to take every feasible step toward disarmament which 
seems presently possible. 


SOVIET ATTITUDE TOWARD AERIAL INSPECTION PLAN 


The Soviet Union has not accepted the President’s plan, but it has 
been chary of rejecting it outright. 

You will recall that when certain remarks by Mr. Bulganin to 
the Supreme Soviet seemed too negative, he corrected them the fol- 
lowing day, and issued another statement. 

In the international negotiations since last July and in Marshal 
Bulganin’s letter to the President of September 19, the Soviet Union 
has put itself in the role of seeking clarification. More recently, at 
the Foreign Ministers’ meeting and particularly during the tour of 
Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Bulganin i in India and in Burma, the Soviet 
leaders have endeavored to deprecate the proposal. Together with 
six of their satellites in the United Nations they opposed the great 
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majority in the vote on the resolution I have just cited. But I do not 
feel they have taken a position, judging on past experience, which 
could not subsequently find them moving toward agreement. You 
may remember in the peaceful uses of atomic energy proposal they 

made a series of negative moves before they finally did join in advane- 
ing toward the establishment of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. . 
WHAT NT’s 


THE PRESIDE 





PLAN CAN ACCOMPLISH 





In the meetings of the subcommittee in New York, I introduced 
an outline plan which describes in a brief preliminary manner how 
the President’s plan would operate. 

The heart of the proposal is unrestricted but monitored, reciprocal 
aerial inspection, by visual, photographic, and electronic means. 
Personnel of the country being inspected may be aboard the aircraft. 

Aerial reconnaissance has come a vast way even from the days of 
World War II and Korea. Starting from opposite sides of the coun- 
try, 2 standard United States Air Force jet planes can now photo- 
graph a band of terrain, given favorable weather, 490 miles ide and 
2,700 miles long, the distance from New York to Los Angeles in only 
2 hours. A country the size of either the United States or the Soviet 
Union can have its picture taken, mile by mile, field and factory, in 
less than 6 months, and that is allowing for weather. 

But mere statistics cannot give one not versed in the science the 
best picture of the capacities of modern aerial photography. In pre- 
senting this plan to the United Nations we were particularly anxious 
that the members should see with their own eyes just what it could do. 
Accordingly, with the cooperation of the U nited States Air Force and 
the USLA, we prepared an exhibit which was set up across the street 
from the United Nations headquarters in the offices of the Carnegie 
Endowment. The delegates and their military advisers were con- 
ducted through it by Ambassador Lodge. 

In the course of the U. N. debates a number of the foreign repre- 
sentatives explicitly credited this exhibit with adding to their under- 
standing of the real effectiveness of the American plan. This worth- 
while exposition is still in existence and many people are going through 
it daily at this time, many of the leaders of various nations have been 
looking at it when they had the opportunity. I would respectfully 
invite the members of the committee, if they find it convenient to be 
in New York, to take a look at the exhibit. 


























SCOPE OF PRESIDENT’S PLAN 














The President’s plan, of course, not: only includes aerial reconnais- 
sance but also the exchange of military blueprint information. We 
have told the Soviet Union and the other countries just what that 
comprises: First, the identification, strength, command structure, and 
disposition of personnel, units and equipment of all major land, sea, 
and air forces; second, a complete list of military plants, facilities, and 
installations with their locations. © omparable information would be 
furnished simultaneously by each participating country. Freedom of 
communications for inspecting personnel would be assured. 

In his letter of October 11, President Eisenhower also offered to add 
to his plan the proposals of Marshal Bulganin for the stationing of 
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ground observers at certain key areas such as large ports, railway and 
highway junctions, and airdromes. 

At Geneva in November 1955, Secretary Dulles made it clear that 
if the Eisenhower proposal is accepted by the Soviet Union, the United 
States would be prepared to proceed promptly so far as it is concerned, 
to negotiate, both with other sovereign States involved and with the 
Soviet Union, for the appropriate extension on a reciprocal, equitable 
basis of the Eisenhower proposal and the Bulganin control posts to 
overseas bases, and to the forces of other countries. 

Full details for the application of the Presidents’ plan are being 
constantly studied by my staff, by the special task forces which advise 
me, by the Departments of State and Defense and other interested 
agencies. Such plans relate to its initial application, full operation, 
logistics, costing, timing, and relation to continuous inspection in a 
comprehensive plan for arms reduction. In due course and in the ap- 
propriate manner, we should be glad to discuss these projections with 
the subcommittee. 

Obviously, if this country ever reaches agreement and moves on it, 
it very directly involves the United States Senate in the matter of 
treaties, so in a way you are now proceeding in a very early and pre- 
liminary manner prior to any agreements being formulated that 
would involve Senate consideration. 

The President’s plan, we believe, will unlock the gateway to inter- 
national agreement for the regulation of armed forces and armaments. 

It is an undertaking of delicate implications for the countries which 
participate in it. But it would provide a most important safeguard 
against that great surprise attack which could herald the holocaust. 
We believe it will eventually and surely commend itself to all peoples 
who cherish peace. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE UNITED STATES PROPOSALS 


When President Eisenhower made his proposals, it was because he 
recognized that the world had arrived at a crossroads in the search 
for the control of arms. 

The technical base upon which past proposals had been constructed 
was being transformed by new scientific and industrial developments. 
The time had come for a new look at this problem. 

You will recall that as far back as 1946, the United States made a 
proposal to share its atomic monopoly with all nations of the world, 
to place all stocks of nuclear material under international ownershi 
under rigid conditions of effective inspection, to eliminate atomic 
weapons, and to devote all future nuclear production to peaceful pur- 
poses only. 

The Soviet Union, which had not then developed nuclear weapons, 
consistently rejected these proposals on the grounds that they would 
violate its national sovereignty. 

From 1946 to 1954, the Soviet Union called for prohibition and 
elimination of atomic weapons, by mere declaration, before any re- 
liable inspection could be established. In other words, their program 
was merely “ban the bomb and trust the Soviet.” 

The United States proposals were supported by practically all the 
United Nations and opposed by the Soviet bloc up to 1954. From 
1947 to 1954 they were further developed and extended to conventional 
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weapons. Working upon some tentative ideas of the United States 
put forward in 1952, the British and the French, in 1954 and 1955, 
proposed ceilings of 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 men for the armed forces 
of the United States, the Soviet Union, and China, with subsidiary 
levels for other States, together with a proposal, which the United 
States did not support, to begin the elimination of atomic weapons 
after 75 percent of agreed cuts in conventional arms and armed forces 
had been achieved. This program would have been supervised by 
thorough international inspection and control. 

Meanwhile, in 1954 and 1955, the Soviet Union was taking up a 
series of contradictory positions which seem to have had some rela- 
tion to the changes in Kremlin leadership. Eventually, on May 10, 
1955, the Soviet Union ostensibly accepted a number of previous 
Western proposals. But the Soviet proposals were still conditioned 
upon impossible political settlements; they did not offer a reliable in- 
spection system; they would have effectively prevented the use of 
atomic weapons by the free world in defense against aggression by 
mass armies, and they promised to eliminate nuclear weapons without 
providing adequate means of verification. 

By the time President Eisenhower came to Geneva, we had realized 
that the basic concepts underlying our older plans—and reflected in 
some degree in Soviet ssanaahinidoens outmoded, that is, the arrival 
of the H-bomb age brought a very new and important factor to every- 
thing involved in armaments. 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGES AFFECTING DISARMAMENT 


The production of nuclear weapons material no longer needed to 
be concentrated in huge, expensive plants. It could be produced in 
simpler installations in many areas. A relatively smaller amount of 
nuclear material could be made to produce vastly greater yields in 
terms of explosive power. Capping this development was the de- 
velopment of hydrogen weapons in this country and in the Soviet 
Union. 

But the most revolutionary change in the picture was cumulative. 
For almost a decade, nuclear production has been proceeding under 
no international control whatsoever. During all of the time it has 
been possible for a country interested in evading prospective inter- 
national control to hide atomic weapons. The tell-tale radioactivity 
of nuclear weapons can be shielded by containers, beyond the range 
of any presently known detection device. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, we could have the best known scien- 
tific detection instrument here with the most elaborate and sensitive 
detecting facilities, and 100 yards away there could be stored a dozen 
of the most powerful H-bombs, and if they are properly shielded in 
a way that everyone knows how to shield them, this best instrument 
now known would give no indication that they were hidden a hundred 
yards away, and the amount of material that you have to divert to 
establish a dozen H-bombs is relatively a smali physical quantity of 
material. So this new development brings in an entirely new dimen- 
sion on any matter affecting control and elimination of nuclear 
weapons. 

So as the stockpile grows, the danger mounts. Because of the 
margin of error in accounting, with each year that passes, the amount 
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of material available for hidden weapons has increased. With the 
passage of time we were bound to reach a crucial point at which this 
margin of error represented a dangerous potential in nuclear weapons. 
That point has now been reached. 

This is the technical background of President Eisenhower’s pro- 
posal at Geneva. 

It means that the older plans for inspection of nuclear material 
based on total accounting for production have now become outmoded 
and unrealistic. 

It means that no one can be sure that nuclear weapons have been 
eliminated under any control system now proposed or in prospect. 


SOVIET PROPOSALS OF MAY 10, 1955 


The Soviet Union in its May 10 proposals recognized very 
clearly the danger of mounting stockpiles 1 in the changed technological 
picture. It also indicated that it saw the increased necessity of guard- 
ing against surprise attack. 

The Soviet May 10 proposals contain these words : 

* * * There are possibilities beyond the reach of international control for 
evading control and for organizing the clandestine manufacture of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, even if there is a formal agreement on international con- 
trol. In such a situation, the security of states signatories to the international 
convention cannot be guaranteed, since the possibility would be open to a 
potential aggressor to accumulate stocks of atomic and hydrogen weapons for 
a surprise atomic attack on peace-loving states. 

But the Soviet Union prescribes thus far no new remedy to fit their 
own clear diagnosis. It continues in a way to call for the elimination 
of atomic weapons, although it has shown very clearly why this is 
impossible. It continues to call for measures of disarmament which 
could not be backed up by limited and nominal inspection which is the 
only kind it would permit within the Soviet Union thus far. 

In spite of repeated inquiries we have made in the United Nations, 
the Soviet Union will give no assurance that inspectors would be in 
the field and ready to operate before disarmament began. It will not 
specify in any detail those things which the inspectors would be 
allowed to inspect. It would allow inspection from the air only at the 
very end of a disarmament program. 

The United States moved to meet the new situation very differently. 
Two things were required: Some new and different conception which 
would offer the world security and confidence while it tackled its prob- 
lem; and an intensive review of the possibilities and limitations of 
international inspection under the new conditions. 

To meet the first vital requirement of international security, and as 
a demonstration of American sincerity, the President put forward his 
proposals at Geneva on July 21. 


To meet the second requirement, certain studies under my direction 
were put underway. 


UNITED STATES ORGANIZATION FOR DISARMAMENT MATTERS 


Several departments of the Government had for some time been 
reviewing the United States position. It became apparent that some 
coordination at Cabinet level was desirable and that extensive studies 
requiring full-time specialized attention had to be performed. 
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On March 19, 1955, the President appointed me as special assistant 
for disarmament matters. To assist me, I set up a small staff, consist- 
ing of very able men loaned by the Department of State, the Army, 
the N ‘avy, the Air Force, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and of a spec ial research group. 

On August 5, 1955, I was also appointed as United States deputy 
representative to the United Nations to follow through on the inter- 
national negotiation aspect of my assignment. 

In all dealings with foreign governments, I am, of course, under the 
direction of Secretary Dulles; and with respect to negotiations in the 
United Nations, under the direction of Ambassador Lodge. I repre- 
sent the United States in the Disarmament Commission’s Subcommit- 
tee, consisting of the United States, Canada, France, the United King- 
dom, and the Soviet Union. 

In connection with the President’: appointment, a special inter- 
departmental committee on disarmament problems was established. 
This interdepartmental committee includes representatives from the 
Departments of State, Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
Central Intelligence Agency, and then also the Department of Jus- 
tice, because if we ever do move in this field, there will be many legal 
problems within the United States, and the United States echoes L- 
tion Agency, because the overseas understanding of what the United 
States is doing is so important. 

I report to the committee that I think all of these liaison arrange- 
ments are working well. They have been of great assistance in pre- 
paring policy matters for review and decision. 


TASK FORCES ON DISARMAMENT PROBLEMS 


One of the first moves at the direction of the President was to ask 
a number of the most competent authorities in American life to under- 
take a study of the requirements and methods of effective international 
inspection and control. These outstanding men now head up task 
forces in the appropriate fields of inquiry and they in turn have 
associated with other highly qualified men. These are the chairmen 
of the eight task forces and their assignments : 

The chairman of the task force inquiring into inspection and con- 
trol of nuclear materials is Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, director of the 
University of California Radiation Laboratories at Livermore, Calif. 
Undoubtedly Senator Knowland knows him well. 

Associated with Dr. Lawrence is a large panel of some of the most 
distinguished nuclear physicists in America, This group stands ready 
to consider any suggestion which any government or any scie ntist 
may make to develop more effective means of accounting for nucleat 
weapons material and the detection of nuclear weapons, if they are 
concealed. 

The vital task of further designing methods for aerial inspection 
and reporting in the light of the President's proposals is the respon- 
sibility of a task force headed by Gen. James H. Doolittle (retired), 
now vice president and director of Shell Oil Co. 

Inspection and reporting methods for Army and ground units is 
the responsibility of Gen. Walter B. Smith (retired), former Under 
Secretary of State and former Ambassador to the Soviet Union, pres- 
ently vice chatrman of the American Machine & Foundry Co. He 
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is assisted by Gen. Lucian K. Truscott (retired) and by a task force 
group. f 

Vice Adm. Oswald S. Colclough (retired), dean of faculties, George 
Washington University, heads the task force for navies and naval 
aircraft and missiles, and he is an admiral who had considerable 
submarine experience and experience with the Soviet Union during 
his active duty. 

Steel is the core of military industry. Mr. Benjamin Fairless, for- 
merly chairman of the United States Steel Corp., and now head of 
the Iron and Steel Institute, is chairman of the task force for the steel 
industry. 

Inspection and reporting methods for power and for industry in 
general are assigned to Mr. Walker L. Cisler, president of the Detroit 
Edison Co., and a group which he has assembled. 

The study methods of inspection and reporting of national budgets 
and finances has been assigned to Dr. Harold Moulton, former chair- 
man of the Brookings Institution. 

No system of inspection and reporting is better than its communi- 
cations system, which has peculiar and difficult responsibilities in the 
nuclear age. Dr. James B. Fisk, of the Bell Elcom Laboratories, 
and a member of the General Advisory Committee of the AEC, and 
other members of a communications task force, have been charged 
with designing a method of rapid, continuous, reliable communica- 
tions, necessary to implement an international inspection and report- 
ing system, if it is agreed and we move to implement it. 

These task forces have already done a great amount of most valuable 
work and have had splendid cooperation from various agencies of 
the Government. As a result of their studies, and in connection with 
the President’s plan, I believe we shall have something we have never 
had before—a detailed operating manual of what to inspect, how 
and where it would be inspected, and a knowledge of what can and 
cannot be profitably inspected if we seek to provide a safeguard 
against surprise attack and to supervise an international arms limi- 
tation agreement. 

Central, of course, in this is not only what you can and cannot in- 
spect being acceptable, but what would be reciprocally acceptable in 
the United States. The problem is the kind of inspection you would 
want on the other side, and that you would reciprocally accept within 
the United States, and that in itself is a complex problem. 

The task force work is not finally completed, but what has been done 
so far will furnish a firmer foundation for United States policy and 
enhance our position in international negotiations. 


PRESENT UNITED STATES POSITION 


With the means at my command and through the efforts of the reg- 
ular Government agencies, and in international negotiations and meet- 
ings, the United States has tried to inform world opinion of the trans- 
formation which has occurred in the problem of international control 
of armaments. These efforts have met with some success. 

I believe that there is now gradually increasing understanding in 
this country and abroad that verifying the elimination of atomic 
weapons under the present state of scientific knowledge and under an 
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international arms agreement is not now feasible. The — 
of that tremendous fact are becoming known and understood, 

There is also a disposition, especially evident in the United Nations, 
to consider pragmatic or partial approaches to disarmament in the 
hope that each such step might be regarded as an installment on the 
general agreement we all desire, and as a contribution toward mutual 
confidence, the absence of which has so far nullified our efforts. This 
is reflected in the General Assembly resolution to which I have 
referred. ; 

I think there is also, if we are to yudge by the United Nations vote, 
an understanding of the fallacious nature of the May 10 Soviet pro- 
posals, of their inadequacy and their implications, and a universal 
yearning to set such a seal against war as the President’s plan could 
provide. 

One measure which the United States has used to underscore its 
determination to launch the new approach has been to place a reserva- 
tion upon the positions previously considered in the United Nations, 
We have not, for example, negotiated on the numerical ceilings on 
conventional forces, in the absence of a determination as to what could 
be done about nuclear weapons. We have neither rejected our past 
positions nor can we reaffirm them in blanket fashion. This has 
seemed to us an honest and logical course, especially while we are 
conducting the studies I have mentioned. The time has come to move 
beyond that reservation, under the new resolution passed by the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

The United States will make a renewed and persistent effort in the 
coming months of 1956, to reach a sound agreement for the future 
limitation of armament in the interest of a continuing peace. Within 
a few weeks the United Nations Disarmament Subcommittee will re- 
sume its labors. The time has come for the United States to consider 
concrete suggestions in the light of its studies and in the terms of the 
General Assembly directive. It would be premature at this time to 
outline in detail what our position will be. I should like, however, 
to assert some of the principles under the statements which have been 
made by the President and by the Secretary of State, which govern 
our policy, and to outline our attitude on some of the principal issues. 


PRINCIPLES GUIDING UNITED STATES POLICY 


First and foremost we want to reach agreement in this field. I 
think it is well to indicate that disarmament has come to mean not the 
literal meaning in the dictionary, but any offer to reach any kind of 
agreement or limitation or control or inspection affecting armed forces 
and armaments. It has taken on a special meaning in international 
circles, 

It is true that the strength of the United States and the free world 
can meet threats brought against us as long as we are vigilant. It is 
also true that the awful power of nuclear weapons constitutes a de- 
terrent force to major wars and even to smaller aggressions, so long 
us their probable perpetrators fear they may grow into something 
bigger and more dangerous to them. At best, however, mutual deter- 
rence is a precarious balance which may always be upset by miscal- 
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culations or by madmen in future years or by the unpredictable result 
of probing actions upon the periphery. The collapse of the condition 
could mean world catastrophe. Such a prospect lays a dead hand 
upon hopes for a better world which could otherwise be fulfilled, and 
will place an increasing burden upon our spirits and material re- 
sources. It should compel us to make a new and determined effort to 
reach a sound agreement for the limitation of arms, and I emphasize 
sound agreement, because basic in our approach is that only an agree- 
ment which would involve effective inspection would ever be sound 
from the United States’ viewpoint. 

Secondly, the United States will not disarm or reduce arms unilat- 
erally under any condition except on the basis of complete reciproc- 
ity, assured by rigorous, unremitting, thorough, forehanded interna- 
tional inspection and control. That system of control must now take 
account of the problem of undisclosed stockpiles of nuclear weapons 
material. 

Third, in the divided state of our world, we must beware of creat- 
ing a false sense of security and excessive psychological disarmament. 
We must beware of playing communism’s game unintentionally, 
which seeks to beguile the free world into letting down its guard, with- 
drawing its bases and relaxing its alliances. 

Fourth, in its own interest and as a responsible leader of the free 
world, the United States must demonstrate that the acceptance of the 
President’s Geneva proposals would definitely end the competitive 
buildup of armaments and would turn the trend downward. The 
United States has promised the world that the President’s plan is a 
gateway to arms control. The President gave it as the beginning in 
this problem. The U.S. S. R. has claimed, on the contrary, that it 
would promote an acceleration and expansion of the arms race. In its 
own interest the United States should demonstrate its sincerity in 
this respect. 

Fifth, the balance of mutual deterrence will become still more haz- 
ardous when it is diffused in so many combinations, and 

Sixth, the United States has consistently urged that when a sound 
and effective system of international control is placed in effect if you 
reach that day and it does demonstrate its effectiveness, then nuclear 
production could be devoted to peaceful uses. The President took the 
initiative in that respect, as you recall, in his December 8, 1953, ad- 
dress, which the Congress supported in the amendment of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, and which has then been moved in implementa- 
tion, including some steps in the United Nations General Assembly 
in which Senator Pastore participated. 

Seventh, because of the imminent development of guided missiles 
of intercontinental range and the proliferation of the means of nu- 
clear production which would transform the problem of international 
control, the need for a solution is increasingly urgent. 


USE OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 


In accordance with these principles, the United States will care- 
fully and slowly shape its position. In the meantime, some par- 
ticulars can be given: First, as to the use of atomic weapons, the 
United States will never use atomic weapons nor any other weapons, 
be it a gun, tank, warship, or rifle, in any other way except to defeat 
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aggression and in conformity with its obligations under the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

The Soviet Union has indicated that it is not satisfied with that 
pledge. It wishes each nuclear power to give the commitment not 
to be the first to use nuclear weapons in war, and then only if ap- 
proved by the Security Council. The United States will not accept 
this proposal of the Soviet Union. 

As Ambassador Lodge told the United Nations: 

If an international agreement should make it impossible for law-abiding pow- 
ers to use their principal weapons, even in dire extremity of self-defense against 
a massive aggression, then that power which is strongest in the conventional 
means of warfare would be immediately established as the strongest military 
power on earth, and it would still have a reserve of its own nuclear weapons 
sufficient to strike devastating blows. 

The true democracies of the world, by their very way of life, have tradi- 
tionally been forced to accept the first blows in war. Thus, they generally 
concede a great strategic initiative. Should they also agree not to use their 
most powerful weapons in their own defense after taking that first blow, or if 
they should subject their self-defense to Security Council veto, they would 
be committing suicide. 


INSPECTION 


The issue of inspection is another great issue which divides the 
Soviet bloc and the free world. I have already made clear what the 
Western World would insist upon in the way of inspection. It must 
be in place and prepared to operate before disarmament begins, and 
it must have adequate rights and immunities. The Soviet Union 
still has not said what it would inspect other than the fixed points, 
named in the Bulganin proposal, nor when it would allow inspection 
to begin, nor whether the inspectors could see all that they must see. 
We will continue to seek to draw them out on these points. 

We believe that President Eisenhower’s plan should be the basis 
of the inspection system. 


TESTING OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


There has been much discussion of the idea of suspending or halting 
tests of nuclear weapons. We can understand a certain amount of 
feeling in this respect. We should not confuse treating the symptoms 
with eliminating the evil which in this case is the arms competition 
rooted in international tensions and the problem of war itself. 

In the absence of a disarmament agreement, the United States 
and the free world are determined to maintain their defensive 
strength and their defensive collective security alliances. Nuclear 
weapons constitute a major part of this defensive strength, and 
weapons tests are essential to keep abreast of new developments, 
especially in respect to defense against nuclear attacks. 

Scientific information available to the United States indicates that 
properly safeguarded nuclear testing constitutes no hazard to human 
health and safety. On United States initiative, the General As- 
sembly has established a 15-nation Scientific Committee to collate and 
disseminate scientific information relating to radiological effects. The 
United States will make information available so that all nations may 
be in a position to draw their own conclusions. 

Secretary Dulles at the Geneva meeting of foreign ministers stated 
that if agreement could be reached to limit nuclear weapons within 
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the framework of an effective system of disarmament and under proper 
safeguards, there should be corresponding restrictions on the testing 
of weapons. To date, our deliberations have not produced any depend- 
able formula acceptable to both sides. The United States is continuing 
to examine the problem. Execution of the Eisenhower plan of mutual 
inspection for peace would, of course, open the way for all these 
steps, including the eventual control or interruption of nuclear weap- 
ons tests, under adequate safeguards. 

The Soviet Union has ¢ apparently tried to make some believe that 
it would be ready to hold up tests immediately without inspection 
and without reference to any agreement on arms limitation. It has 
not yet made any official proposal to that effect and there is nothing 
to show that the remarks of Khrushchev and Kuznetsov are for any- 
thing other than special consideration in the general propaganda 
effect. 

Indeed, when Mr. Khrushchev spoke so well of a moratorium, he had 
just in the same statement been talking about what a tremendous 
explosion they had set off in their own recent test. 


REDUCTION OF ARMED FORCES AND ARMAMENTS 


I come now to the important question of the actual reduction of 
armed forces and armaments. 

The United States remains pledged to work for, earnestly desires, 
and energetically seeks a comprehensive, progressive, enforceable 
agreement for the reduction of military expenditures, arms, arma- 
ments, and armed forces under effective international inspection and 
control. 

We are ready to consider any reasonable approach to that goal, 
including the method of limited approaches, each of which would 
foster an increase of confidence and narrow the disagreement so that 
the deadlock can be broken, and further reductions negotiated, pro- 
vided always that the inspection system is proved and any arms cuts 
are reciprocal. 

As you know, we have reserved our position with respect to the old 
force levels which were discussed from 1952 to 1955, some of which the 
Soviet Union now states that they favor in their May 10 proposal. It is 
true that the United States did in 1952 suggest such figures, but at the 
time they were considered illustrative. 

Since then the technological, military, and political bases upon 
which they were calculated have changed. Whatever is proposed with 

respect to conventional forces will have to be considered in relation 
to what it may be practicable to do with nuclear weapons. 

And in suggesting any schedule of reductions we must bear in mind 
that totalitarian countries may have certain advantages not only in 
concealing their arms levels but also in deciding upon and carrying 
out rearmament, once the democracies have relaxed. 

All of these questions are receiving close study and will be reflected 
in any proposals the United States may eventually make. 


MILITARY BASES ABROAD 


As to military bases abroad, about which the Soviet Union has fre- 
quently expressed concern, we recognize that such bases are the product 
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of the times and tensions in which we have lived; on our side they 
have been developed as part of the efforts of the free world to protect 
itself and to advance the cause of peace. 

If the circumstances that brought them into being are mitigated, 
then it is logical that as the need for defense decreases the need for 
bases would also decrease, 


PROSPECTS FOR DISARMAMENT 


If the sincerity and conviction of the United States and its allies 
were decisive we would now be well on our way toward disarmament. 
But we must reckon with the Communist philosophy and the peculiar 
purposes of the Soviet Union. 

I think it is well to recall, I know every member of this committee 
recalls, that after World War II the United States very quickly 
dropped its arms levels from almost 12 million men down to a million 
and a half men, and it was at that point that the Korean war began. 
And then we came back up again, and at that time we certainly had 
shown that the United States wants reduced arms if the circumstances 
are right for it. 

We must be ever wary of an attempt to lull the defense of the free 
world with smiles and to undermine our solidarity by promoting a 
specious disarmament program unsupported by thorough inspection. 

We can understand the Soviet desire to protect its security. But, 
if it is sincere in its concern about the possibility of attack from the 
West, why is it not willing to join in an immediate practical program 
to prevent surprise attack ‘by either side? Weare prepared to suggest 
such a program in the framework of the Eisenhower plan. 

In spite of these cautions, there are two main reasons why I cannot 
be pessimistic about the struggle for agreement in this field, however 
slow and unrewarding it sometimes seems. 

First, I believe that the Eisenhower plan corresponds to the deep 
desire of all peoples including the overwhelming majority of the 
people of Russia itself. 

Second, the nature of the alternatives which confront the free world 
does not permit failure; on the one hand, there is the vista of a more 
abundant life than man has known through the peaceful uses of these 
new discoveries of science in the atomic field; on the other hand, the 
constant threat of devastation more complete than man can conceive 
a field of war where, as Pope Pius said in his Christmas Day message: 





There will be no song of victory, only the inconsolable weeping of humanity, 
which in desolation will gaze upon the catastrophe brought on by its own folly. 

I believe, perhaps slowly and after much debate and much study 
and after many deliberations and variation in the process, ultim: itely 
mankind will know which path to choose between these extreme alter- 
natives before it. 

Chairman Humpurey. Thank you very much, Governor Stassen, 
for this statement of the work of your office, your staff, and yourself, 
and for this exposition of the positions held by our Government in 
the field of disarmament and arms reduction. 

Senator Saltonstall has just received a notice that he is to go to the 
Rules Committee, and if my colleagues on this side will permit me, 
I would like to ask Senator Saltonstall to proceed with whatever 
questions he may want to ask so that he can go to his other work. 
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MAINTENANCE OF UNITED STATES STRENGTH 


Senator Sauronstaty. Mr. Chairman, thank you. I would just like 
to ask Mr. Stassen perhaps a couple of questions. I have some more, 
but I would like to ask just two. 

From what you say you believe that the United States should con- 
tinue to go forward in a wise defensive posture from the armament 
point of view on the land, on the sea, and in the air until some recog- 
nizable, safe method of inspection and disarmament is followed out, 
do you not 4 

Mr. Srassen. That’s right. All the lessons of history—we have 
reviewed every effort in this field and every indication is that under 
these circumstances you must remain strong and alert until you 
actually reach an agreement that has an effective inspection system 
in place, and that you must not let down unless and until you reach 
that kind of an agreement. 

Senator Sauronstatt. That means also going forward with re- 
search and the development of new weapons ? 

Mr. Strassen. That’s right. 

Senator SALronsTAaLt. “Now, you made one statement that I was 
not quite sure I understood. You said, I think, that we have pro- 
posed certain reductions or we have proposed certain numbers of our 
forces and so on in the United Nations, but because of the change in 
weapons and the change of procedures, we had left those figures unde- 
termined until we knew what would be done in the future. 

Just what did you mean by that? What is the advantage of that? 

Mr. Srassen. When the H-bomb came along and so changed every- 
thing connected with armaments, what we did after the summit con- 
ference was to a reservation on all previous United States positions 
in the United Nations, and that included force goals, eliminations of 
nuclear weapons, and everything that we had advanced before. We 
just put a reservation on it, and then we began to develop the new 
positions. 

Senator SarronstaLL. Have we also made it clear in the United 
Nations that we intend to go forward and keep strong and keep going 
forward with our research until we can get some agreement ? 

Mr. Strassen. That’s right. We not only made that clear in the 
United Nations, but the President made it clear at the summit meet- 
ing, at the same time that he made his proposal for mutual aerial 
inspection. He said to the Soviet leaders that the United States 
would continue to maintain great strength for as long as needed. 

By its very nature, the part he said ebout mutual aerial inspection 
created the greatest news attention, but that total statement on July 


21 has many other policy statements in it. He said right then to 
Mr. Bulganin: 


After our victory as Allies in World War II, my country rapidly disarmed. 
Within a few years our armament was at a very low level. Then events oc- 
curred beyond our borders which caused us to realize that we had disarmed 
too much. For our own security and to safeguard peace, we needed greater 
strength. Therefore, we proceeded to rearm and to associate with others in 
a partnership for peace and for mutual security. 

The American people are determined to maintain and, if necessary, increase 


this armed strength for as long a period as is necessary to safeguard peace and 
to maintain our security. 
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But we know that a mutually dependable system for less armament on the 
part of all nations would be a better way to safeguard peace and to maintain 
our security. 


I think that capsules the policy. 


PROSPECTS FOR DISARMAMENT 


Senator SatronsTaLL. So that is your position plus, if you will, 
an optimistic viewpoint and an imaginative viewpoint and a per- 
sistent viewpoint to go forward to try to get a satisfactory, safe, 
secure disarmament agreement. 

Mr. Srassen. That’s right. If no agreements are reached, the 
prospects of what the world will face 10 years from now in the whole 
buildup of these tremendous destructive weapons and methods of 
delivery and the capacity of annihilation that would then be involved, 
is to say the least not a very happy picture. So it ought to be in the 
interest of all mankind to find the way to have a sound and secure 
agreement, and we must keep working toward such an agreement. 

Senator SauronstaLyt. We must keep working toward such an 
agreement. Mr. Chairman, I thank you and the other members of 
the committee for permitting me to ask these questions and to receive 
these replies, and I must now leave because the Rules Committee has 
sent for me. 

Chairman Humeurey. Thank you, Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Pastore. 

Senator Pastore. First of all, Governor, I should like to congratu- 
late you for the very fine presentation that you made here this morning. 

Mr. Strassen. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Pastorr. And I congratulate you especially for the very 
fine tone of hope that you express in the last page. But this is the 
question that grows in my mind, and it looms larger every time I think 
about it. 

I think you have developed the thesis here that we cannot hope to 
outlaw atomic weapons until such time as we can trust the Russians, 
which is a thing that we can’t afford to do, because we have had ex- 
periences with them before, or develop some kind of a control system 
of technology whereby we can detect whether or not any agreements 
made are being broken. 

And because of the inability to accomplish these two things, we 
find ourselves in a position where we cannot hope within the imme- 
diate future to outlaw either nuclear or thermonuclear weapons. 
Am I correct in that preface ? 

Mr. Strassen. That isa very good analysis. There are certain other 
points to it that I might come back to later. 

Senator Pastore. What gives you all this hope, if it is impossible 
to trust the Russians and there is no prospect in the immediate future 
of developing the technology to detect stockpiles, then where do we 
get all this hope for the future? 

Mr. Strassen. We have turned our attention to this question of the 
methods by which weapons would be delivered. 

In other words, the thing that the President’s proposal would do 
would be to establish a mutual basis in which you could see that 
a great surprise attack was not being prepared and being launched, 
that the very presence of these weapons on both sides seems quite 
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clearly to indicate that neither side would ever make any attack unless 
they thought it was an attack which had such great surprise qualities 
that it would prevent retaliation, and therefore we have concentrated 
our attention on this matter of the way in which you might prevent 
great surprise attacks, and if you opened up for that purpose, then 
you might be able slowly to reduce the level of armaments on both 
sides. 

Senator Pastorr. I agree with you that that is the one argument 
that lends a great amount of efficacy and importance to the aerial 
inspection plan suggested by the President, and it is regretful that the 
Russians and the rest of the world don’t see it exactly as we do, and 
it is refreshing to see that practically all of the other nations of the 
world except Russia and her satellites agree with us on that point. 

But doesn’t that lead us to this conclusion : That the only hope this 
world has is not cutting down the arms race but building up stockpiles 
in order to serve as a deterrent for using them ? 


LESSONS OF HISTORY ON DISARMAMENT 


Mr. Srassen. Well, the deterrent is not necessarily connected with 
the extent to which they are built up. Let me put it this way. 

The lessons of history also indicate that if you have too much of 
a race as to who can build up the most, then the dangers of explosion 
are greatest. 

One of the things that our special staff has done is to look at the 
whole sweep of history and what has happened under these various 
agreements and circumstances and looked at all the openings of all 
the wars. 

There are two circumstances under which war most frequently oc- 
curred. One is when there is a one-sided weakness or a unilateral 
disarmament or someone is not alert and you get that one-sided kind 
of a picture. 

The other is when you have an arms race and it gets up to a climax 
and something sets it off. 

The conditions of peace seem to be most frequently observed when 
there was considerable strength, but neither side was in a position 
where they had to fear that the other one was going to overbuild and 
get the drop on them. 

Now, you can go way to the very beginnings of history and those 
principles seem toemerge. You see interestingly that the Rush-Bagot 
agreement between Great Britain and the United States after the War 
of 1812 was one of the conspicuous examples of success in this field. 
In that agreement in 1817 Great Britain and the United States agreed 
that there would just be three war vessels on the Great Lakes, that 
they would be of certain characteristics, and each could see that the 
other side was fulfilling it. 

In other words, there was an agreement that was effective, and 
that agreement in 1817 was the forerunner of this peaceful, unarmed 
border with Canada, which for a century and a half has been of such 
great benefit to both countries. 

When you mention this matter of the limitation of inspection, it is 
not only important vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, but history shows that 
any time you make an agreement that you cannot inspect, the agree- 
ment itself becomes a source of doubts and rumors, suspicions, charges, 
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countercharges, and actually increases the dangers of war, instead of 
improving the prospect of peace. 

So it is not only a question of would you trust the Soviet Union. I 
feel it goes so far that you should not make any limitation agreement 
with any nation unless it carries with it an inspection system so both 
know that it is being carried out. 

Senator Pasrorr. Well, now are we talking about aerial inspection 
or inspection as to stockpiles for thermonuclear and nuclear weapons ? 
I am separating the two. 

Mr. Strassen. You see the stockpiles, no scientist anywhere in the 
world has been able to tell us any way you could inspect stockpiles 
and be sure. 


NEED FOR METHODS OF DETECTING NUCLEAR STOCKPILES 


Senator Pastore. Don’t you think that the condition on whether or 
not an atomic bomb can be outlawed depends entirely upon developing 
that kind of technology ¢ 

Mr. Strassen. That is one of the essentials that must be there before 
you could. 

Senator Pastore. Isn’t it the essential? I mean, what else could 
you add to it possibly? If you can’t tell by technical facilities whether 
or not there is the presence of a hidden stockpile, then you could never 
agree with any nation or have any agreement with any nation to out- 
law. 

Mr. Strassen. That’s right. 

Senator Pastore. Because you could not trust that nation that it 
would live up to the agreement, and certainly you are not going to 
trust the Russians any time with reference to that. 

Doesn’t that place you in a position that we can never hope for the 
outlawing of an atomic bomb until such time as we develop the tech- 
nical facilities to detect it? 

Mr. Strassen. That is a good statement, but I was going to point out 
that you not only have to know the scientific method of sure detection, 
but you would also have to have a system set up by which you could 
move around inside the other countries with that system and check 
it, so it would require not only a new breakthrough from the scientists 
that no one can now describe, but also an agreement as to the applica- 
tion of such a new system that would go beyond anything that anybody 
has talked about in the inspection field at the present time. 

Senator Pastore. Governor, I am going to ask you 1 or 2 other 
questions, and if you feel they should not be answered in public hear- 
ing, I wish you would just say so and I will be satisfied with your 
opinion on the matter. 

Are you satisfied that we are doing enough in developing the tech- 
niques and research to detect the presence of hidden atomic stockpiles? 

Mr. Strassen. Yes, we have some of our very ablest scientists con- 
stantly exploring and searching in this problem. 

Senator Pastorr. Do you think we are devoting sufficient money to 
that research ? 

Mr. Stassen. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. Now you made a statement about not being able 
to accept the suggestion that was made with reference to the testing. 
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We do have the technical facilities to detect whether or not an agree- 
ment in that regard would be violated, have we not? 

Mr. Strassen. No. 

Senator Pasrore. You mean that we can’t tell now every time that 
the Russians have an explosion ? 

Mr. Srassen. We can tell the big ones under usual circumstances, 
but you can’t necessarily tell every one. 

Senator Pastore. That is all. 

Chairman Humpurey. Senator Knowland. 

Senator Know.anp. All I want to do, Mr. Chairman, is to commend 
Governor Stassen for his opening statement, which I think has given 
us a start on the investigation we intend to conduct. Any questions 
that I would have I would care to ask in executive session. I waive 
any questions. 

Mr. Srassen. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Senator Symington ? 


PRESIDENT’S AERIAL-INSPECTION PLAN 


Senator Symineron. Mr. Stassen, I want to congratulate you on 
your statement, sir. It has been most informative. 

You talk about the Eisenhower plan. Just what is that plan ? 

Mr. Srassen. It is a plan that you make a beginning between the 
Soviet Union and the United States through the reciprocal opening 
up to peaceful, unarmed planes to photograph each other and to 
know the posture of each other’s potential striking forces so that 
each could have assurance against the possibility of great surprise 
attack, and then the detailed working out of methods, of course, would 
be a detailed negotiation with our Department of Defense involved. 

But in other words, it would be saying that here we have moved 
on into this thermonuclear age. No one can specify any, shall we 
say, magic formulas by which you end the danger in the world. But 
the greatest danger is the possibility of great surprise attack. So can 
we mutually move to safeguard each other against that great danger. 

Senator Symrneton. You would also then have subsequent things 
you would have to do, in addition to aerial photography and blue- 
printing ¢ 

Mr. Strassen. Qh, yes. 

Senator Symineron. You would have to have agreement that people 
would go not only to control points, but all over the country, a 
you would say that you had a complete plan. Therefore, wouldn’t 
you say that this is the beginning of a plan, the first step of a plan, 
not an overall disarmament plan per se ? 

Mr. Stassen. No, it is not an overall plan. It is a beginning, that’s 
right. In fact, we have called it a gateway or a threshold, or various 
names like that. 


REDUCTION OF DEFENSE SPENDING 


Senator Syminetron. The next question I would like to ask: You 
emphasized that you want to be sure the American people do not 
feel that their guard is being let down and that we must continue 
to build armaments in order to have a position of equality with the 
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Soviet, and we must increase our military strength, and that this 
disarmament thing is in no way going to be unilateral ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Strassen. That’ s right. 

Senator Symineton. Would you care to comment on why, then, each 
year for the last 3 years we have spent less money for : armament than 
we did the previous year ? 

Mr. Stassen. Because of our conclusion that the money could be 
spent more effectively than previously, and that we could ‘constantly 
increase our strength without spending additional amounts, and that 
your long-term military strength required a sound economy as well 
as a potent military force. 

So it has been an appraisal of how do you get the greatest strength 
for a long-pull situation, and there can be very sincere differences of 
opinion on that kind of a matter, but that has been the motivation of 
the President in the conclusions he has reached. 

Senator SymrneTon. In other words, do we need less men in the 
Military Establishment because we concentrate on quality ! 

Mr. Srassen. That’s right. As you know, there has been a shift 
to greater relative funds on Air Force than Ar my, and also a tendency 
to try to get some of your Armed Forces back from the great peripheral 
danger situations. 

You see, we have cut down from, I think around 3.6 million men in 
the Korean war, to 2.9 million overall, and the greatest cut has been 
taken in the Army. 

But at the time you had 3.6 million, you had perhaps a quarter of a 
million men out in Korea on the per iphery, and they did not add very 
much to the total position of strength of the United States; that is, 
men back in a little more of a reserve position for this kind of a world 
situation are of greater importance. 

Senator Symrneron. If the desire is to emphasize quality instead of 
quantity, then why are we now allowing the Communists to heavily 
outproduce us in combat military modern airplanes? 

Mr. Strassen. Of course, I do not think they are, Senator. 

Senator Syminoton. Oh, now, Governor, you would not want to 
state that the Joint Chiefs of Staff were giving misinformation to the 
Senate Armed Services Committee ; would you ¢ 

Mr. Strassen. No; of course not. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. No further questions, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Humeurey. Senator Barkley ? 


PROSPECTS FOR DISARMAMENT 


Senator Barkiey. Governor, all my life I have been a congenital 
optimist, and I would not have it otherwise. Yet I must confess to 
some discouragement in the effort toward disarmament, in spite of 
the optimistic view that you take. 

Following World War I we had a great disarmament conference 
here in Washington, and we thought we had accomplished a great 
deal. Yet it did not turn out that way in the long run. 

Following World War II we renewed our efforts in that field. 
While I would not give up the hope which you express here, I think 
in view of the difficulties there is a long, hard road ahead of us. There 
is no use for the American people to get any other idea, as I see it. 
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It seems to me that it ought to be the constant effort and duty of all 
those who are in public office, or who have any public responsibility, to 
remind the American people of that so that they will not be lulled into 
a sense of security as they have been heretofore. 

The United States underwent the greatest and the most rapid dis- 
armament and reduction of armaments and men after World War II 
that ever took place in history. This was largely, or at least in part, 
brought about because the American people said, “Bring the boys 
home, let’s get them back.” We all responded to that request and that 
feeling. We shared it. 

However, as you said or as the President said at Geneva, we disarmed 
too rapidly and we had to start back up the hill. The prospects, 
based upon our past history, are discouraging. 

I think it is admitted that the Russians have the largest land force 
in the world today. That is what we hear. They have the largest 
submarine fleet. They outnumber us greatly. I don’t think the Soviet 
Union has any just ground to fear an attack from us or any aggressive 
action on our part. 

It is a little difficult to understand why the Soviets maintain the 
largest army in the world and the largest submarine fleet in the world 
and are rapidly complementing the submarines with warships and all 
other kinds of naval equipment, unless they intend to use their arma- 
ments in some way. 

We feel and fear that they want to use their power in an aggressive 
way. 

REDUCTION OF ALL TYPES OF ARMAMENTS 


While it is desirable to bring about a reduction in air and nuclear 
weapons in order to lift from the world the pall of fear that some 
night we are going to wake m7 dead because of a sudden attack upon 
us, isn’t it also necessary to bring about a reduction in naval and 
military equipment on land and water? 

If it is true, as we hear, that the Russians could at any time take 
all of Europe by reason of their land forces, and if it is true that they 
are making headway in economic and psychological warfare through- 
out Asia and elsewhere, what is the remedy against that sort of thing 
happening? If it took place, the United States would be surrounded 
and forced to combat alone this diabolical thing which we see creeping 
all over the world. What is your reaction to that? 

Mr. Strassen. Well, if you do reach an agreement, you are correct 
that it must take into account all types of arms and must take into 
account the total military posture and strength of each side, vis-a-vis 
the other. 

I might say that I do not a that they could take Europe now, 
even though they have these Cae land forces. I think the NATO 
buildup has been quite significant. 

Senator Barxiey. They could not take it overnight. However, 
I think some of our military leaders in public statements have said 
that the NATO forces could hold out against the Communist forces 
for a little while, but they could not hold out very long if the Soviets 
concentrated all their efforts on taking Europe by a land force. 

Mr. Strassen. I think General Gruenther’s latest statements would 
be the most up-to-date authoritative ones on that, and I would put 
great confidence in General Gruenther’s appraisal of the situation. 
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But that is somewhat beside the point on the overall thing that you 
mentioned, and that is that you are right, that we should not develop 
any false sense of security now or at any future time. 

You are also right that if you ever move in agreements in this 
field, you must take into account all types of armed forces and strength 
in the total relative position of one side vis-a-vis the other. 

Senator BarKkiey. The very idea of mutual inspection presupposes 
a lack of confidence among the nations of the world, and rightfully so. 

It is a sad statement of affairs that in spite of international agree- 
ments on this subject, so that each nation would have a right to inspect 
the other, nations cannot be trusted to carry out their agreements. 


DETECTION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


I was a little disturbed by your statement that there is no scientifie 
method at this time by which a stockpile of nuclear weapons 100 yards 
away can be detected. That raises in my mind the question whether 
we have any effective way to detect an atomic or hydrogen bomb 
after it gets out of its sequestered position and gets in motion. 

You say we can’t detect a bomb 100 yards away while it is in its 
sequester ed position. If the bomb gets out of that position and gets 
in motion and is about to land on us or fall on us somewhere, can 
we detect that ? 

Mr. Srassen. That’s right. In other words, as of now the scientific 
detection instruments, shall we say, are ahead of the airplanes and 
submarines and missiles as of this date, if you have the right to use 
those detection instruments. In other words, if the country opened 
up you could have an effective inspection system to provide against 
the possibility of great surprise attack, even though you could not 
locate a concealed stockpile when it was down in the ground, 

Let me put it this way: If you had this mutual openness and 
mutual inspection, Pearl Harbor never could have occurred. In 
other words, you would not have had the beginning of the Japanese 
war, if you knew and had the right to know where these possible 
attacking forces were, on both sides. 

And if you had the implementation of the President’s proposal, 
then neither the kind of an attack that Hitler launched against. Russia 
nor the kind of an attack that was launched against us could occur. 
You could not have that kind of sudden surprise attack. 

Senator Barker. That is because you can detect by aerial photo- 
graphy some great activity that Ligier a movement by troops or 
by air or similar preparations for attac 

Mr. Strassen. That’s right. 

Senator Barxiey. But there is no sort of aerial photography that 
could detect a concealed stockpile anywhere. 

Mr. Strassen. That’s right. 

Senator Barkiey. Unless the nuclear weapons get in action. 

Mr. Srassen. That’s right. 

Senator Barxiey. That creates a sort of hiatus. 

Mr. Srassen. It makes a tough problem. 

Senator Barxuiey. It makes it difficult to know what the other 
fellow has, even with the best methods of inspection that have been 
suggested. 

Mr. Srassen. That’s right. 
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Senator Barxtry. It is a big subject and it is one that I think 
ought to be given the attention of all the people of our country. 


ORGANIZATION FOR DISARMAMENT 


I would just like to ask one question about your organization. The 
authority that anybody has in regard to disarmament seems a little 
hazy. Of course, the President of the United States has authority to 
negotiate and to consummate agreements and help carry them out. 

What are the functions of your staff as it has been brought together 
from the various departments of Government, and what authority 
do the members of your staff have either individually or as a group? 

Mr. Srassen. Entirely in relationship to the President. In other 
words, this is what the President stated in appointing me, on March 
19: 

I have, therefore, established a position as Special Assistant to the President 
with responsibility for developing, on behalf of the President and the State 
Department, the broad studies, investigations, and conclusions which, when 
concurred in by the National Security Council and approved by the President, 
will become basic policy toward the question of disarmament. The position will 
be of Cabinet rank. When indicated as desirable or appropriate under our con- 


stitutional processes, concurrences will be secured from the Congress prior to 
specific action or pronouncement of policy. 


And he said he appointed me, and then he said : 


He will be expected to take into account the full implication of new weapons 
in the possession of other nations as well as the United States, to consider future 
probabilities of armaments, and to weigh the views of the military, the civilians, 
and the officials of our Government and of other governments. 

You see, in other words, I cannot decide any policy. I recommend. 
They become policies only as the President and, as appropriate, Con- 
gress make the decisions. 

And, of course, anything really of importance in this field would 
inevitably require treaties, which would have to come before the 
Senate for ratification. 

Senator Barxiry. In other words, the organization headed by you 
undertakes research, negotiates and feels the situation out by talking 
to other countries including our friends and our potential enemies, in 
order to bring some concrete proposition up to the President through 
the National Security Council and all other agencies of Government 
which must be taken into consideration. The purpose is that ulti- 
mately there may be some concrete treaty entered into between the 
President and the rest of the world, or that part of it which is essen- 
tial, which can be then submitted to the Senate for ratification. 

Mr. Srassen. That’s right. You see, this is such a complex and 
such a significant field, and it inevitably involves a group of depart- 
ments of the Government every time you turn around. 

In other words, you can hardly make a move that does not obviously 
involve the Atomic Energy Commission, it obviously involves the 
Department of Defense and the Joint Chiefs, it involves the Depart- 
ment of State in many respects, it involves your intelligence services, 
it involves your Department of Justice, and so that with the implica- 
tions of the thermonuclear age, and what it meant, the President 
decided that he must make a special effort to pull it together to get 
recommendations to him and to keep all government advised. 
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Senator Barxiey. Do you run into any stubbornness or any in- 
transigence on the part of any department of Government in trying 
to carry out this program ? 

Mr. Strassen. No. I find a great sincerity on the part of all depart- 
ments in trying to find what is the right answer for the United States 
in the prospects of peace. 

You naturally do have divergencies of view as to how to make this 
step or how to make that one, but I have had the very finest kind of 
attitude with all these departments. I have conferred frequently with 
the Joint Chiefs, Secretary of Defense, Secretary of State, Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, the whole Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and so on. 


ATTITUDES OF OTHER NATIONS 


Senator Barker. It undoubtedly creates a bad atmosphere in a 
delicate field of this sort for each country to issue statements accusing 
the other one of some misconduct or some bad intention. Yet, I don’t 
know how you are going to avoid that. 

Have you found any , stubbor n disposition among the nations of the 
world to oppose a workable plan of disarmament except that which 
stems from the Soviet Union’s attitude? Do you want to answer that 
question? Youdon’t have to. 

Mr. Strassen. I am just thinking of its implications, Senator. I 
would say that as the facts become understood, we have moved toward 
very wide areas of agreement between countries as to what might and 
might not be done. 

You do start with the situation in which, by the very nature of our 
years of atomic research and development, this Government begins 
with a lot more knowledge than most of the governments have about 
these problems, and you have to do a lot of proper discussing and 
informing as you formulate these policies, but we did reach the stage, 
you see, we reached the stage at this last assembly, where it was actually 
56 to 7 on the resolution. 

Senator Barxiey. Yes; I understand that. Those 7 states that 
voted against it I suppose ‘were properly described as the Soviet bloc? 

Mr. Strassen. That’s right. 

Senator BarKLey. Except for the attitude of the Soviet Union itself, 
the smaller states might not be so intransigent. 

Mr. Strassen. No. 

Senator Barxxey. Is that correct? 

Mr. Strassen. That’s right. 

Senator Barkiey. Do you think, in spite of all the difficulties that 
surround disarmament attempts, that progress is being made? 

Mr. Srassen. I would say progress is being made in understanding 
the problems. I don’t suppose you could ever say that real progress is 
ms — unless you actually reach an agreement and start to decrease the 
possibility of great surprise attack. 

Senator Barkitey. What I meant was progress toward that end. 

Mr. Srassen. That’s right. There is progress toward that end. 

Chairman Humeurey. Thank you, Senator Barkley. 

Governor Stassen, I have a number of questions that I would like 
to ask, some of which may be supplementary or along the same lines 
as those that have already bien presented to you. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL LIMITS OF AERIAL INSPECTION PLAN 


As I understand it, when you first described the President’s proposal 
on air reconnaissance, you indicated that it only needed to go into effect 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. 

The implication of your comment, insofar as we have been able 
to read it, was that a major surprise attack would be, or could be, 
launched primarily from these two points. Since that time a spokes- 
man for the Department of the Air Force and others have indicated 
that this is not necessarily so. 

Their statement suggests that a major attack could come from a 
satellite country for, I suppose the Soviet might feel (from one of our 
own overseas bases. Do you believe that the inspection plan offers 
adequate assurance against a surprise attack, if only the United 
States and the U.S. S. R. are covered ? 

Mr. Srassen. As a beginning; yes. I think some of the comments 
you have read overlook the fact that this was not only opening up to 
photogr aphy, but also an exchange of what are called military blue- 
prints. 

Chairman Humpurey. That is correct, but within the continental 
limits? 

Mr. Strassen. No; the blueprints would be a complete exchange of 
information on forces. The aerial photography ae of course, only 
be within the continental limits because that is the only place we have 
the sovereign authority to grant it on each side. 

But let me put it this way: If each side, the Soviet Union and our- 
selves, know where each other’s forces are located, then neither one 
needs to fear the possibility of great surprise attack because no one 
other than the Soviet Union on that side or the United States on this 
side would ever attempt a great surprise attack, unless it involved 
also the United States and the Soviet Union. 

You see, while there is considerable other military power in the 
world, it is not of such a magnitude that they would tackle either one 
of the two of us unless they ‘had that backing. 

Chairman Humpnrey. But on the basis of the principle of aerial 
reconnaissance or aerial inspection, if you are only inspecting the 
U.S. S. R. and the United States in aerial photography, and yet the 
knowledge of other bases is available—I am sure the Soviet Union 
knows where our bases are, and I have an idea that we have a pretty 
good understanding of where their bases are—what good would the 
aerial reconnaissance do, if it did not cover the main points of the 
launching of an attack? For example, our Strategic Air Command is 
not exclusively based in the U nited States, and surely theirs isn’t ex- 
clusively based in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Strassen. But you would cover the other bases by other methods 
against surprise. In other words, say this is the beginning and you 
would have a significant beginning then right away. 

And then you would, in successive negotiations, arrange with other 
countries for methods of providing reciprocally against great sur- 
prise attack from other areas. 

For example, we would say their force is located in East Germany. 
You could comparatively easily set up methods by which you could 
be sure that surprise attack would not be launched from East Germany. 

Chairman Humpurey. Provided they agreed to the methods. 
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Mr. Strassen. Or you take our bases located, say, in North Africa. 
If you had agreement between these two countries, you could find 
various ways by which each could be sure that that base wasn’t the 
source of a great sur prise attack. 
And you see, what is not thoroughly understood, which is true, 
while we do have bases around the world, our great strategic air 
power is right inside the United States. 


POSSIBILITY OF ATTACK NOT BEING DETECTED 


Chairman Humpurey. But is it not comprehensible or possible 
that nuclear weapons, and the means of moving or transmitting those 
nuclear weapons, would be in strategically placed bases far beyond 
the continental limits or the sovereign limits of the United States 
of America and the U.S. 5. R.¢ 

Mr. Strassen. Well, you would have to advise them that you were 
changing your military blueprint and putting yourself in a different 
posture, “and that would immedi: itely show that something is wrong. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Yes, but the plan still does not provide for 
outside aerial reconnaissance. 

Mr. Srassen. Not as a first step, you understand. The beginning 
is between the two countries. You see, we would want in time to 
get it worldwide. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Yes. 

Mr. Srassen. But you have to make a beginning. If you say you 
will not begin unless you get it worldwide, then you will never make 
even a beginning. So it must begin somewhere. 

And I think the reason that the whole world reacted so favorably 
to the President’s Geneva proposal is they sensed that when you 
started to talk about these two centers of nuclear attacking power, 
providing as between themselves, against the possibility of great sur- 
prise atts ack, you were at the very ‘nub of the world problem. 

Chairman Humeurey. I can appreciate the psychological effects 
of that, Governor. From a practical standpoint it would be entirely 
possible to have an agreement between the U.S. S. R. and the United 
States for aerial reconnaissance within the territorial sovereign limits, 
and thereby assure that neither nation would, so to speak, be the initial 
source of attack. 

But an attack could be launched from the periphery, and surely 
we have some danger of that—for example, in Communist China, 
which could very well become a staging area for a major attack upon 
United States positions in the Far East. Don’t you run into some 
problems in terms of the area to be covered ? 

I understood you to say it would take 6 months to make a photo- 
graphic study of the United States, for example, and of the Soviet 
Union—I gather it was reciprocal there. 

One point that came to my attention was that even in a period 
of 6 months you could move a considerable amount of material that 
may have been hidden from the immediate photographie identifica- 
tion. In a week’s time you could move a considerable amount of 
equipment and nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Srassen. You understand that you would immediately be fol- 
lowing up any movement of what you call delivery systems, in other 
words, you would locate the strategic air command on both sides, 
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and if you were going to provide against the possibility of great sur- 
prise attack, both sides would need to know where the strategic air 
force was located continuously. 

But then you would also be checking in this overall photography to 
see whether either side failed to tell you about some big airfield they 
had or whether they failed to tell you about some place where they 
were building a lot of missiles, or somethin 

So the overall, the 6-month search is while you are looking to see 
whether a complete disclosure has been made on a fair basis. But 
that does not mean you would wait 6 months before you knew where 
the air forces were. 


PENALTIES FOR VIOLATIONS 


Chairman Humpeurey. No, but what happens if you do discover that 
there has been a violation, or what happens if you do discover that 
all of the blueprints were not accurate ! 

Then what do you do? What kind of sanctions, what kind of 
penalties do we have? And if there are sanctions and penalties, Gov- 
ernor, who imposes the sanctions and penalties? 

Mr. Strassen. Well, of course, the first thing you do if you find an 
agreement is not being lived up to is to pull back out of it. In other 
words, you do not want to have a one-sided living up to an agree- 
ment. 

And if you find that it is not being lived up to, then there would be 
only one course of action in the first step, and that is to get back out 
of it. Then you would have to consider what other measures would 
be appropriate and how great the danger was, whether you had United 
Nations consideration. 

You would have to be very alert as to what was going to happen. 

In other words, let me put it this way: Your question indicates 
correctly that there is no agreement you can make that means that 
the world then from that time on is in a utopia. What you are trying 
to do is have the future civilization a little less dangerous than it will 
be if you have no agreement, to have a little more secure basis on which 
civilization can live in these modern times. 

There is no indication in any part of our studies that you can find 
some kind of a magic formula and from that time on the world is 
utopia, where no one ever needs to fear. There is no indication of 
that at all. 


DIFFERENTIATING BETWEEN ROUTINE AND AGGRESSIVE FLIGHTS 


Chairman Humrnrey. Governor, another question comes to my 
mind that may be one—I am sure it is one, that is readily answerable: 
How can an aerial inspection detect the difference between, let’s say, a 
flight of bombers taking off on a routine training flight or a flight of 
bombers taking off with hydrogen weapons, weapons which were con- 
cealed at the time of aerial photography, or weapons which could not 
be scientifically detected ? 

How could you differentiate between a training flight and a flight 
that was ready for sudden attack? 

Mr. Strassen. In the first place, the movement itself would have to 
be known. In other words, if you were carrying out such an agree- 
ment, you would have to know that there was to be such a training 
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flight and where it was going, and if you had developed your system 
from the beginning, you would know whether or not those bombers 
were loaded with atomic weapons or practice or training weapons. 

You have to work out, in other words, the complete follow- through 
between the military details and men like General Twining and his 
counterpart over in the Soviet Union are not going to miss ‘that type 
of arrangement. 

I would put it this way. If you entered into the agreement, you 
would also use some commonsense on the implementation of it. You 
would not leave uncovered situations. 

Chairman Humpurey. You mentioned earlier that if we had had 
this aerial inspection at the time of Pearl Harbor, Pearl Harbor prob- 
ably would not have happened. 

But isn’t it true that at the time of Pearl Harbor we did have aerial 
reconnaissance of Japanese ships in Pacific waters within a reasonable 
distance of the Hawaiian Islands? 

Mr. Srassen. Not from Japan; no. In other words, we did not 
have any inspectors—you see, if you had the Eisenhower kind of 
a plan in effect, you would have planes having the right to fly from 
Japan and observe the Japanese Fleet, and that is just the kind of 
thing that would be involved in the Eisenhower plan, so that the basic 
thing i is that each side would work out the specific methods by which 
they could know where the other side’s stri dine forces were located 
and what they were doing, so that neither side need, as I say, fear the 
possibility of great surprise attack. 


RELATION OF AERIAL INSPECTION PLAN TO REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 


Chairman Humpnurey. May I say that I thought the President’s pro- 
posal was of tremendous importance psychologically, and it did a 
great deal to lift the conference to, as you put it, new levels. 

But to look at it most practically, it seems to me that the simple 
fact is that this is all really based upon trust and confidence. 

Now you have indicated that we do not have means of detecting 
concealed nuclear weapons. That is No. 1. 

No. 2, we would not under this inspection system necessarily have 
a reduction of airplanes or armaments. It is an inspection program. 
It is not a reduction program, as such, in the beginning; isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Strassen. It is to be followed up by a reduction. The Presi- 
dent said it is not just important psychologically, it is very important 
militarily, it is important in a security sense, it is important for the 
future of peace. He said: 


Because what I propose, I assure you, would be but a beginning— 
and then he said— 


The United States is ready to proceed in the study and testing of a reliable 
system of inspections and reporting, and when that system is proved, then 
to reduce armaments with all others to the extent that the system will provide 
assured results. 

Chairman Humrurey. That is correct; that is the long-range ob- 
jective of the plan. 

Mr. Strassen. Yes. You surely do not mean, Senator, we should 
start with the reduction and then have the inspection afterward ? 
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Chairman Humrpnrey. No; but there are other honest differences of 
opinion about how to proceed on various matters in this whole field 
of disarmament, Governor. That gets me to this point. 


REDUCTION OF CONVENTIONAL WEAPONS AS A BEGINNING 


You said that what was most important about this was that it 
was a beginning, and that these beginnings were terribly important. 
Then may I ask this question : Since the Russians appear to have, 
at least from what we hear, considerable numbers of conventional 
weapons and larger armies and manpower resources, why would it 
not be to our advantage to work on an agreement first in this area, 
since, according to reports, we presently have the superiority in nuclear 
power? Why would it not be to our advantage to work in the con- 
ventional area first, since the beginnings are important? 

Mr. Stassen. Well, do you separate conventional between those 
that carry atomic weapons and those that do not? 

Let me put it this way. If the only thing you accomplished was 
some reduction in conventional weapons or conventional armaments 
that did not carry nuclear weapons, you would have a false sense of 
security. You would not in fact increase the world’s security. 

Let me put it this way. Suppose each side sat down tomorrow at 
a great conference and signed a treaty that each one would scrap 2,000 
tanks, and then the wor rid would think they had something and would 
feel more secure, where actually the danger would be perhaps greater 
the next day than it was the day you se rapped them. That is what I 
mean, You don’t want to move unless it is something that is real and 
sure. 

Chairman Humrurey. That is true, but may I say with equal can- 
dor that the aerial inspection system is not anything more than a 
beginning either, according to your own testimony. 

What I am getting at is that none of these things are comprehensive, 
none of these proposals. They are all beginnings. 

Since your statement. is that beginnings are important, doesn’t . 
appear that in light of the fact that we have superiority in nucle: 
weapons, speaking now from our own self-interest, and in light of 
the fact that we are inferior in terms of manpower as compared to 
the Soviet bloc, that it might be well to have beginnings on conven- 
tional armament and ordinary manpower in the Army and the Navy? 

Mr. Strassen. No; the beginning we feel should be a beginning 
which decreases the possibility of great surprise attack. That is the 
place where you must begin. 

Chairman Humeurey. If a surprise attack is possible by the move- 
ment of arms, is it not in terms of conventional weapons without 
nuclear weapons? The North Koreans didn’t employ nuclear 
weapons, and it was a surprise attack. 

Mr. Srassen. Yes; but at that time we had a million and a half men 
and were in a very weak position, and the circumstances found we 
were in a very weak position. So the kind of opening of a world 
holocaust, which is what we are trying to provide against, would 
clearly be started only by a surprise attack, 
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PREVENTION OF SURPRISE ATTACK 


Chairman Humrpurey. In view of your statement, Governor, on the 
means of being able to hide nuclear weapons, can aerial inspection 
really prevent a surprise attack ? 

Mr. Strassen. Yes. We feel that aerial inspection integrated with 
the ground inspection that is in the President’s letter—you under- 
stand that it has already been agreed that in the opening aerial inspec- 
tion you would have the ground posts that were related to it. In 
other words, that is the relationships between the Eisenhower pro- 
posal and the Bulganin proposal that had been made on May 10. And 
that properly implemented by men like General Doolittle and General 
Smith, and their counterparts on the Soviet side, they would set it up 
so that each side could really feel that they had an assurance against 
great surprise attack. 

Chairman Humeurey. Despite the ease in being able to hide 
weapons ? 

Mr. Strassen. That’s right, because the weapons, you see, I think 
that is the thing to have in mind, that the weapons themselves are not 
the source of fear. It is the matter of the delivery of them upon 
an opposition country that is the thing to fear. 


EFFECT OF AERIAL INSPECTION PLAN ON SMALL WARS 


Chairman Humrnrey. Now, that leads me to this: General Taylor, 
and I gather General Ridgway, both felt and have so indicated by 
their statements, that. the emphasis upon surprise attack from aerial 
attack was not the only factor to be taken into consideration. 

For example, in a newspaper story relating to some of General Tay- 
lor’s observations, he reasons that a major war might start as a result 
of a small aggression such as in Korea or Indochina. Then my ques- 
tion is, How does the air inspection plan protect the United States 
and other countries from small wars which may very well enlarge 
themselves into worldwide conflagrations ? 

Mr. Strassen. The aerial inspection itself would not provide against 
the possibility of small wars beginning. That is another part of your 
world problem that you have to work on. I don’t know what state- 
ment you refer to from General Taylor. 

Chairman Humpurey. We have a clipping here of one of Gen- 
eral Taylor’s comments in recent months. 

Mr. Srassen. Is it quoting him directly or is it one of these indirect 
stories ¢ 

Chairman Humpurey. I will have it for you in just a minute. 


UNITED STATES POSITION ON EARLIER PROPOSALS 


Governor, in 1954 the United States proposed that a control organ 
of the United Nations be empowered to do two things when it dis- 
covered a violation of an arms ety: To shut down the offending 
plants or plant, and to cut off supplies of nuclear material. Now, 
what is your reaction to this proposal? 

Mr. Srassen. I would not comment on those details in advance 
of new policy decisions by the President. 
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Chairman Humpnurey. I gather, furthermore, that the British and 
the French made some proposals some time ago that we showed some 
interest in. 

The United States as late as March 1955 appeared sympathetic 
to a British-French proposal that the armed forces of major powers 
be limited to a million or a million and a half. 

Now, why did the United States declare it could no longer accept 
the figures proposed by the British and French, and later agreed 
to by the Russians? 

I call to your attention the date of March 1955. This I gather was 
rather contemporaneous with our testing of nuclear weapons, so that 
we had information as to the impact of those weapons. 

Mr. Srassen. Because our studies indicated that the H-bomb age 
changed all the previous considerations, and that it all needed restudy, 
and therefore, we put a reservation on all the old positions. 

Chairman Humpenrey. In other words, the position in March that 
was taken has now been held in abeyance, not necessarily rejected, 
but subject to reevaluation ? 

Mr. Srassen. All of those positions, you see, go back some to 1952 
and some to 1951, and some all the way back to 1946 and 1945. 


PREVENTION OF SMALL WARS 


Chairman Humenrey. To clarify the record on the point of General 
Taylor, may I say that I have here a release from the Department 
of Defense on an address by Gen. Maxwell Taylor at the Sherman 
Hotel in Chicago, before the Executives Club on October 7, 1955. 

Mr. Srassen. Will you read the exact quote ? 

Chairman Humpnrey. And the subject was “The Army—Deter- 
rent to War.” He said: 


I would not wish to talk today as though military strength provides the sole 
deterrent to war. 


And then he goes on to say: 


This concept of the single-type, short war is a possible form which war 
may assume. No one will know until the time comes how right or how wrong 
are the theorists who support it. Personally, I rate this concept as only one 
of the forms, and not necessarily the most likely, which war may take if that 
disaster comes. Particularly as atomic destructive capabilities grow, it seems 
increasingly improbable that an aggressor would intentionally embark on the 
gamble of atomic world war. As long as we have powerful weapons for re- 
taliation, and are obviously ready and willing to use them, I am reluctant to 
believe that any hostile nation will intentionally risk the hazards of general 
war. I am by no means sure that some nation some time may not attempt 
local acts of aggression to which our massive retaliatory power may not apply. 

General Taylor was concerned about the emphasis of the swift stroke, 
of the sudden surprise attack, and the emphasis apparently that is 
being directed to that as compared to the possibility of peripheral 
wars, smaller wars which may engulf the world. 

Mr. Strassen. I don’t think he said what you first indicated he said. 
He did not say that it wasn’t important to provide against the pos- 
sibility of great surprise attack. He just mdicated that that was 
not the only thing to be thinking about. 

Chairman Humpnrey. That’s right. I said the emphasis upon it, 
sIr. 
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Mr. Srassen. I would not find any disagreement with what you read 
from General Taylor now. 


UNITED STATES POSITION ON REDUCTION OF CONVENTIONAL WEAPONS 


Chairman Humrurey. Then may I ask the question again, why is 
the subject of aerial inspection foremost and primary when conven- 
tional weapons reduction and manpower reductions might be decidedly 
to our advantage, since we are in = more unfavorable position in that 
area than we are in the nuclear area 

Mr. Srassen. Because we are ¢ Saiitent ing all types of weapons. We 
feel that to make a significant move you must provide against the 
possibility of great surprise attack. I do not say that that is the only 
thing you should provide against. I have never said that. 

Chairman Humenrey. Am I to understand that the position that 
was exhibited in reference to the British-French proposal in March of 
last year on limiting the armed forces of major powers has now been 
held in abeyance? “Ts that the understanding that the committee is 
to have? 

Mr. Strassen. We placed a reservation on all of those old positions, 
and it is also true of other nations to this extent: That the United 
Nations resolution in December of 1955 is the latest expression of policy 
by all of those nations, so that that is subsequent to and should be 
looked upon as an expression of policy, not only from the United 
States, but also from the United Kingdom and France, Canada, and 
from the 56 nations that voted for it. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN AERIAL INSPECTION PLAN AND EARLIER PLANS 


Chairman Humrurey. Now, this air inspection plan, according to 
information which our staff has developed, was first proposed by the 
United States in the United Nations in 1946 in some form, and again 
in 1952. It was subsequently rejected by the Russians. In w hat. re- 
spects do the present proposals differ from those made in 1946 and 
1952 ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. All of those early discussions were in connection 
with comprehensive inspection arrangements, and they were all prior 
tothe H-bomb situation. 

Chairman Humeurey. Sir, I did not get that. 

Mr. Srassen. They were all prior to the H-bomb development. 

Chairman Humpnrey. But not prior to the atomic bomb ? 

Mr. Strassen. No. 

Chairman Humrurey. And the atomic bomb was considered to be 
quite a lethal weapon. 

Mr. Srassen. Nothing like the H-bomb. 

Chairman Humenrey. But at least it was of substantial proportions. 

Mr. Srassen. It is a substantial weapon, but the dimensions have 
become very different. 

Chairman Humpnrey. I would like to know the difference between 
the new plan at Geneva for aerial inspection, regardless of what. kind 
tie it was looking for, and the proposals in 1946 and 1952, which 
were presented officially by representatives of our Government. 

Mr. Srassen. It was more complete. It was direct between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. It was connected with the 
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prior exchange of a military blueprint, and it was initiated as the 
gateway to the program rather than as a later stage. 


PROPOSALS IN 1946 AND 1952 


Chairman Humpurey. Wasn’t it true that the proposals in 1946 
and 1952 were not only for aerial inspection but also for other re- 
duction of armaments, so that you had more than a gateway, that 
you had both gateway and then a path beyond the gateway ? 

Mr. Srassen. That’s right, and that was neither a gateway nor a 
path that was ever traveled. Therefore, the President endeavored 
to make this new beginning on this problem in a way that would 
be consistent with the H-bomb situation. 

You will remember that the 1946 position also included the inter- 
national ownership of all nuclear material and the elimination of 
nuclear weapons and many other provisions of that time. 

Chairman Humeurey. Correct, that was when we had a monopoly 
of atomic materials, so to speak. 

Mr. Srassen. That’s right. 

Chairman Humpnurey. But I would like to get an answer to the 
question: In what respects do the proposals today on aerial inspec- 
tion differ from those made in 1946 and 1952 on aerial inspection? 

Now, aerial inspection is not a new concept as such, but this is 
aerial inspection related to weapons. The biggest weapon at that 
time was the atomic weapon. What is the difference between the 
proposals ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. The difference between the proposals is that this 
aerial inspection would be more comprehensive. 

Chairman Humpnrey. You say that, Governor, but on what basis 
do you say that? I gather that the other proposals provided for 
reciprocity and mutuality just as this does. 

Mr. Strassen. No; this would be more comprehensive. It would 
be the beginning on the problem. It would be directed to the possi- 
bility of great surprise attack. 

It would begin between the Soviet Union and the United States, 
be conducted by each versus the other rather than being an inter- 
national commission worldwide and it would use, of course, the 
newer developments in the field of photography and electronic de- 
tection and so forth that have come up since 1946, 

Chairman Humenrey. Yes; but at the time may I say that you 
were going to use the newest that you had; technological progress 
would, of course, come along in terms of s aatemteuty and aerial 
reconnaissance. In fact you would have better planes today than 
in 1946 and 1952. 

But with the exception of the fact it was an international inspec- 
tion, primarily directed, of course, toward the two major protago- 
nists or the two major powers, what is the primary difference between 
these proposals of approximately 1946-1952 and the proposal of the 
summer of 1955? 

Mr. Strassen. The difference is what I gave you. At that time it 
was tied in with an elaborate comprehensive system in many stages 
involving a commitment for very extensive disarmament in con- 
nection with it. It was tied in with the proposals for the inter- 
nationalizing of all atomic materials and the controls of that kind. 
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AERIAL INSPECTION IN 1946 PROPOSALS 


Chairman Humpurey. At this point in the record I would like to 
place an evaluation or an analysis of aerial surveys from the first. re- 
port of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission to the Secu- 
rity Council of December 21, 1946, published by the United States 
Department of State. The following excerpt is from part V, the 
First Report on Safeguards Required To Insure the Use of Atomic 
Energy Only for Peaceful Purposes, I read this particular point: 


Aerial surveys are particularly useful for determining the existence or non- 
existence of industrial installations in an area in which clandestine activities 
are suspected. The interpretation of aerial photographs of highly industrial- 
ized areas is more difficult than in the case of nonindustrial areas, but may be a 
fairly reliable guide in either case. Aerial photographs give considerable infor- 
mation about the general character of the operations conducted in an installa- 
tion: power requirements; water requirements; and the flow of raw materials 
and products. However, direct ground inspection is necessary to determine 
accurately the character of the operations. 


At that time ground inspections were also considered a part of the 
general proposal. 
Mr. Strassen. What are you reading from—the Baruch plan? 
Chairman Humpurey. That is from the first report of the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission. 
(The document above referred to in its entirety is as follows:) 


(Source: The First Report of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
to the Security Council, December 21, 1946 (U. S. Department of State). (U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 1947, pp. 64-65.) ) 


Part V: First Report ON SAFEGUARDS REQUIRED TO PNSURE THE USE oF ATOMIO 
ENERGY ONLY FOR PEACEFUL PURPOSES 


CHAPTER 6: SAFEGUARDS NECESSARY TO ENSURE THE DETECTION OF CLANDESTINE 
ACTIVITIES 


5. Aerial surveys combined with ground surveys and direct inspection are 
essential in some circumstances for the detection of clandestine operations 


Aerial surveys are essential in some circumstances to the detection of clandes- 
tine operations in areas difficult of access or sparsely populated. The interna- 
tional control agency must therefore be granted the right, under appropriate 
limitations, to conduct such surveys. In some cases it will be necessary for the 
agency to have the permanent right to conduct periodic aerial surveys over areas 
where uranium and thorium ores are known, or likely, to be found. Air surveys 
should also be authorized in other cases where grounds for suspicion of clandes- 
tine operations are shown in accordance with the procedural requirements 
referred to in Finding 1. 

As a source of information, aerial photography provides a record that is factual, 
objective, definite, and permanent. Moreover, aerial surveys reduce the time and 
cost of securing information, especially in examining large areas for unreported 
mining activities. 

(Nore.—During the the course of the discussion of the proposals concerning the 
detection of clandestine activity by means of aerial photography and ground 
surveys, Professor Alexandrov (U. 8. 8. R.) stated that the proposals under 
discussion did, to a great extent, touch more on economic and other spheres not 
related to atomic energy than on the question of the detection of clandestine 
activity in the mining and refining of uranium and thorium ores. On this 
basis, Professor Alexandrov declined to participate in the discussion of those 
sections of the document dealing with this type of detection.) 

Aerial surveys constitute one source of information about geological formations. 
The completeness of this information varies with the character of the terrain but 
must ordinarily be supplemented by ground surveys. Aerial surveys have been 
used successfully to locate areas in which the occurrence of uranium ores 
appeared probable, and was later confirmed by ground exploration. 
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Periodic aerial surveys of areas known, or likely, to contain uranium or therium 
ores can readily discover the existence of mining operations. Ground inspection 
would be required to determine the products of the mines. 

Aerial surveys are particularly useful for determining the existence or non- 
existence of industrial installations in an area in which clandestine activities are 
suspected. The interpretation of aerial photographs of highly industrialized areas 
is more difficult than in the case of nonindustrial areas, but may be a fairly 
reliable guide in either case. Aerial photographs give considerable information 
about the general character of the operations conducted in an installation: 
power requirements; water requirements; and the flow of raw materials and 
products. However, direct ground inspection is necessary to determine accurately 
the character of the operations. 

New installations, or extensive modifications in existing installations, are 
readily detectable by comparison of aerial photographs taken at successive 
intervals. 

Camouflage is not very effective against photographic aerial survey but makes 
it difficult to determine the nature of the installations under observation. 


LEGAL METHODS OF INSPECTION 


Chairman Humpurey. Now, Governor, in a speech before the Amer- 
ican Bar Association you indicated that if effective disarmament were 
to take place each side must have knowledge which gives it confidence, 
and that such knowledge can only be ac quired through legal methods 
founded on agreements. Now, just as a point of clarification, what 
do you mean by the term “legal methods” ? 

Mr. Srassen. It means inspection that is legally provided rather 
than intelligence operations that are clandestine. 

In other words, you might be able to get an agent in somewhere and 
inspect an air base and be pretty sure what is there and get him back 
out again. But that could not be the foundation of an arms-limita- 
tion program. 

You would have to have the legal right to send the inspector in and 
to note thoroughly, regularly, what was going on in order to found a 
system on it. So that is what I call the legal right to acquire the infor- 
mation. You have to have the legal right to fly a plane over and 
take pictures. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Now, you also talked about the agreement. 
I gather from that that you meant that we would have to have, under 
the Pi a proposal, a formalized agreement between ourselves 
and the U. S.S. R. for this aerial inspection, and that leads me to this: 


ENFORCEMENT OF AGREEMENTS 


You had said at one time, I believe on the American Forum of May 
29, 1955, according to my information, that “you couldn’t set up an 
international policeman who could control the big powers.” 

Does this mean that the United Nations cannot serve as a control 
mechanism in arms-limitation agreements ? 

Mr. Srassen. It means that you cannot look to any international 
mechanism as an enforcing agent in and of itself—that i is, there does 
not exist any inter national force, and you cannot envision any of such 
magnitude that it could force the United States or the Soviet Union 
to do something. 

It has to be their forces related to each other that deter or cause 
conclusions to be reached. In other words, that relates to sometimes 
some people speak of establishing a great powerful international police 
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force that forces all nations to do what they are told. Well, we do 
not feel that there is any answer in that direction. 

Chairman Humpurey. You once held that position yourself, Gov- 
ernor. 

Mr. Strassen. No. 

Chairman Humenurey. Have you come to a different point of view? 

Mr. Srassen. I have never held that position. 

Chairman Humrnrey. You never have / 

Mr. Strassen. I never have. 

Chairman Humpnrry. I was under the impression that you had. 

Now that there is no international mechanism, what alternatives are 
there to enforce these agreements? What type of agency or other 
method would be used to implement, let’s say, an aerial reconnaissance 
agreement or any other agreements on limitation of arms! What 
means do we have to secure obedience to the agreements / 

Mr. Strassen. It has to be that each side concludes that it is better 
off under such an agreement than they would be in the absence of agree- 
ment, and that each side has to continue to respect the agreement to 
keep it in force. 

In other words, it has to be that it is more desirable to live under 
such agreement for each side than to live in the absence of the agree- 
ment. 

It really means that the prospect for peaceful development of 
atomic energy has to be understood to be so much more favorable than 
the outlook for atomic war that all nations conclude they are going 
to move in the peaceful route. There is no other power on this e arth 
that can bring that about other than that conclusion on both sides. 


REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS IN STAGES 


Chairman Humpurey. I shall move along and not take too much 
more of your time, Governor. But until May 1955, according to our 
study, the Government’s disarmament policy included the stages by 
which arms agreement could proceed. What is the present position 
of the principal powers on the problem of staged reduction of 
armaments ? 

Mr. Srassen. It will still have to be done by stages if it comes. 

Chairman Humpnurey. What is our position today on the proposal 
of ne reduction of armaments / 

Mr. Strassen. That it should come by stages. 

Chairman Humpurry. We are still in support of that particular 
position ¢ 

Mr. Strassen. That it must come by stages, that’s right; that you 
would have to move very gradually and reciprocally step by step. 


NECESSITY OF GROUND OBSERVATIONS 


Chairman Humpnrey. A story in the New York Times of Novem- 
ber 25, 1955, stated that the Pentagon believes aerial mapping cannot 
be made foolproof against deception and camouflage, without some 
confirmatory controls and checks on the ground. 

My question is, what type of ground ‘checks and controls, if any, 
have been considered by international conferences or by ourselves in 
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which we are willing to participate? Which, if any, have been tenta- 
tively agreed to by the United States? 

Mr. Srassen. My first question is, who is Mr. Pentagon? 

Chairman Humpurey. Well, it is something like who is Mr. White 
House, but frequently we hear that the Pentagon makes statements 
like this. I gather that would be the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Srassen. No; I would gather it wouldn’t be. You wouldn’t 
know who it might be under that kind of a story. I never accept that 
kind of a basis for comment. 

Chairman Humrurey. Let me put it more directly, Governor. 

Mr. Srassen. That can be just somebody’s imagination. 

Chairman Humpnurey. What type of grounds checks, in light of 
your own testimony as to the desirability of ground checks on an 
aerial inspection plan, have been considered by our Government or 
agreed to tentatively, or have been the subject of consideration at 
the international conferences ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. We have indicated that a ground inspection system 
related to the aerial inspection system would be provided. There 
would be a related ground service to follow up the aerial—I can give 
you the exact wording. 

Chairman Humpurey. We do support such a proposal; is that 
correct ? ; 

Mr. Svassen. That’s right. 

Chairman Humpnurey. And we do have some suggestions to make? 

Mr. Srassen. That’s right. 


USE OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS AGAINST AGGRESSIONS 


Chairman Humpurey. In March of 1955 the United States ex- 
pressed a willingness to include in any arms reduction plan the pro- 
hibition of the use of nuclear weapons except in defense against 
aggression. 

I gather that you have restated that position today. Agesrenty 
this remains-the policy of the United States. Has there been any 
reaction from other countries on this proposal ? 

Mr. Srassen. I would say that most of the countries of the world 
approve of that policy and approve of the United States position that 
it will not go beyond that commitment. 

Chairman Humpurey. Who is to determine what is aggression 
under that policy, Governor ? 

Mr. Strassen. The Government of the United States. 

Chairman Humpnurey. In other words, this will be a unilateral 
determination. 

Mr. Strassen. You might well determine it with many others, but 
you will recall that the United Nations Charter has article 51 in it, of 
the inherent right of individual or collective self-defense when an 
armed attack occurs, so that there is nothing in the United Nations 
Charter or in any other agreements that we have that would prevent 
us from determining that an aggression had occurred. Now, in prac- 
tice, you usually move with many other countries under those 
circumstances. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Have we agreed upon a modern definition 
of what we call aggression, since there is the Communist tactic of being 
able to incite wars within a country, which has expansionism as its 
ultimate purpose ? 
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Mr. Srassen. Aggression is a thing that is very hard to describe by 
words in advance, but everybody knows when it happens. That is 
about the size of it. 

There is that old definition of salt, it is the stuff that makes the 
otatoes bad when none is put on. I have never seen any agreed 
efinition of aggression in the United Nations or anywhere else, but 

it is a matter of reaching a conclusion under all the facts and cir- 
cumstances. 


PREVENTION OF SURPRISE ATTACK BY GUIDED MISSILES 


Chairman Humpurey. Just a brief, and I am sure very simple, 

qpetien for you. Would the air-inspection plan safeguard countries 

rom a surprise attack by guided missiles or intercontinental ballistics 
missiles, with nuclear warheads? 

Mr. Strassen. As of now, it would. If you wait 10 years, you have 
a much more difficult problem to ever work out an acceptable and sure 
system. 

Chairman Humpurey. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineron. Governor, it would be very simple, would it 
not, to conceal a launching platform. 

Mr. Strassen. Not at the present time. In fact, there are no missiles 
at the present time that would reach all the way from one country to 
the other intercontinentally. 

Senator Symineton. I wasn’t talking about that. I was talking 
about the ability to conceal a launching platform that would be able 
to send a missile a certain number of miles. Let’s forget the miles. 
There would be no possibility of being able to detect a launching 
platform if it was well camouflaged, would there ? 

Mr. Strassen. You might be able to conceal one, you might be able 
to conceal two or three. I think you could not successfully set up a 
whole battery of them and still have them undiscovered, if you had the 
right to completely photograph and move around in a country with 
related ground inspection. 

Senator Symrneron. If I may proceed for a minute, Mr. Chairman, 
we have had a great deal of interest lately on the whole missile picture. 

The American people are being given the facts so slowly we haven’t 
had a great deal of interest in that field until fairly recently. 

There was an article in Fortune magazine in December whch stated 
that 150 missiles, fired 10 minutes apart, of the intercontinental type, 
would kill or maim 70 million people in this country and make great 
areas of the United States wiithabitehle for a generation. 

This week Time is putting out an article on missiles. Life is going 
to put out one and some other magazines, I believe Collier’s, also, are 
going to put out issues on missiles, 

So the whole missile picture is being looked at intensely. I can’t 
see how, in a country as big as the Soviet Union, with adequate camou- 
flage efforts, you could possibly discover launching platforms. They 
would do what the British did in World War II, which I saw. They 
would badly camouflage fake plants, so they would be bombed, but 
the real plants nearby were not touched. 

As you know, I am sure, the Soviets have made great progress in 


the missile field. It is my opinion they are ahead of us in the missile 
field. 
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I notice that my distinguished colleague, the junior Senator from 
the State of Washington, stated the other day that there were indica- 
tions the Communists had test-fired a 1,500-mile IRBM, which would 
certainly tend to prove they are ahead of us in that field. 

With the premise that they are ahead of us, wouldn’t that interfere 
with your negotiations for disarmament? 

Mr. Srassen. In the first place, let me say I do not accept the premise 
that they are ahead. There is no point in us debating it. 

Senator Symrneton. Would you say as a representative of the ad- 
ministration that they are not ahead? 

Mr. Srassen. I would say I would not take the premise that they 
are ahead. 


MISSILES DEVELOPMENT AND THE AERIAL INSPECTION PLAN 


Secondly, when you talk about camouflaged plants in war, you are 
talking about situations in which you do not have the right of inspec- 
tion in the other country. 

Now, it is my conclusion from thus far the approach of these very 
highly qualified people who are looking into these inspection prob- 
lems that if you had the kind of an inspection system that we are pro- 
posing, neither the Soviet nor ourselves could build and mount 150 
missiles without the other knowing about it. In other words, I would 
feel that you could not build and launch 150 missiles without the in- 
spection service knowing anything about it. 

And I would say further that the whole missile outlook and what 
it means in the kind of world we will be living in 10 years from now 
is a further reason why we should try to the maximum to reach a sound 
agreement in this field that I am working in, in other words, that the 
outlook 10 years from now, if no agreements are reached, is really 
not very attractive for either the Soviet Union or ourselves or for 
mankind. 

Senator Symineron. I agree with you we should try a mutual dis- 
armament based on inspection, but don’t you also agree the whole new 
development in missiles increases the importance for us to devote 
maximum, your own word, effort to keeping up with the Soviet in the 
missiles field ? 

Mr. Srassen. In fact, in being ahead of them. Yes, that is why 
we are putting such great emphasis on the missile program in our 
own country. 

Senator Symrveron. But that is a fairly recent effort on the part 
of the administration, is it not ? 

Mr. Strassen. No. There has been an effort for quite some time. 
You will have to get that from the Department of Defense, of course. 
I am not your proper source on that. 

Senator Symrneton. Yes. Iam only trying to tie in the fact that 
you believe that it is very important that we ‘stay equal or ahead of 
the Soviet in the whole picture of armaments. 

Mr. Srassen. In every respect. 

Senator Symrneton. Until we have agreed upon disarmament. 

Mr. Strassen. That’s right. 

Senator Symrnetron. One thing interested me. That same article 
in Fortune last December stated you could build these 150 missiles 
for $150 million. 
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Mr. Strassen. Let me say, I did not see the Fortune article, and 
therefore I don’t want to be—— 

Senator Symincron. But you could increase the standards of living 
in both countries by concentrating on that type and character of fire- 
power, could you not, instead of building so much of the conventional- 
type weapons / 

You were in that discussion with the chairman a few minutes ago, 
and it occurred to me that that point might be brought out at that 
time. It is important, is it not, to concentrate on the modern weapons 
and start building on the basis of progress instead of the basis of 
tradition. 

Mr. Srassen. Yes, except this, Senator. As you know, there is a 
certain balance you must keep in that if you put too much reliance on 
future weapons that are not yet proven, you might find yourself in a 
weak spot in some interim period. 

You have to constantly think of how much of your resources do 
you put into the weapons that are proven and how much do you put 
into the production or development of the modern weapons that are 
coened And it is a very difficult problem to know just what is the 
wise balance in that respect. 

Sometimes when you put considerable resources in a certain type of 
weapon or development it never pans out. Other times you think 
something is not going to work out, and it works out better than you 
ever thought it would. So you have got a constant problem, as you 
know, from your own experience in defense. 

I might say, I have found this reference to ground observers that 
we filed on August 30 in the United Nations. We said: 

Each nation has recognized the need for ground observers, and these will be 
stationed at key locations within the other country for the purpose of allowing 
them to certify the accuracy of the foregoing information and to give warning 
of evidence of surprise attack or of mobilization. 


ADVISABILITY OF A COMPREHENSIVE DISARMAMENT PLAN 


Chairman Humpurey. Thank you. Governor, in light of your tes- 
timony and your great responsibilities in this field of disarmament, 
would it not be wise for the United States to have in mind or in hand 
an overall comprehensive plan for disarmament, enforceable disarma- 
ment, on which this country could be expected to stand? 

I add as a point of reference to that basic question, shouldn’t we be 
somewhat careful lest the Soviets agree to partial plans we may put 
forward without we ourselves being certain of the total overall course 
that. we wish to follow thereafter ? 

Mr. Strassen. No, I would not agree with that. I think you have to 
consider each partial step on the basis that it itself must enhance 
security. 

In other words, I don’t think you should at any stage go into less 
security on any hope that you can then move to anything more com- 
prehensive. 

I think further that when you have these grave issues in the 
world, like a divided Germany, the issues of China and the Formosa 
Straits and so forth, the divided Korea, the world Communist move- 
ment, problems of that kind, these affect future levels of armaments 
too, so that a comprehensive plan that did not take into account the 
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question of what kind of world we are living in I think would have 
drawbacks to it. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Of course, a comprehensive plan would take 
into account the kind of a world we are living in, which leads me 
to this observation. 

I am sure that everyone that is involved in this problem, from the 
civilian or the military side, recognizes the kind of world that we are 
living in, and no plans I trust are being made without full cognizance 
of that world. 

Mr. Srassen. That’s right. 


UNITED STATES POLICY ON DISARMAMENT 


Chairman Humrnrey. Now, just what is the administration’s posi- 
tion today on these many areas of disarmament policy? Do we have 
an overall policy, or do we have specific detailed policies over and above 
and beyond the aerial inspection ? 

Mr. Srassen. Yes, our policy is as outlined in the President’s July 
21 speech in its entirety. In other words, while most of the attention 
was on the few paragraphs on the aerial inspection, you will find 
in that address the broad policy statements in every respect. 

Chairman Humenrey. But, Governor, you have testified now that 
since even as late as November, we have revised our position on overall 
disarmament policies. 

Mr. Strassen. No. 

Chairman Humpurey. Because of weapons. Yes, 1 most respect- 
fully 

Mr. Stassen. Now, we keep studying the implementations and the 
way in which it goes, but your broad policies are publicly outlined in 
that July 21 address. 

Chairman Humpnrey. The broad policies in terms of our overall 
desire for peace and security and the aerial inspection, but my point is, 
do we have a point-by-point policy that relates to conventional arms, 
to overall manpower strength, to weapons of mass destruction ? 

Do we agree with the abolishment of nuclear weapons? Is that our 
position or is it just a means of control of the number of nuclear 
weapons ¢ 

Do we have an arms reduction program under consideration or 
a firm American policy as to levels of forces, as to level of weapons? 

Have these things been pinpointed or are we still in the stage of 
talking in broad, general, and, may I say, constructive terms, but very 
broad and very general ? 

Mr. Strassen. We speak both broad and specific. We, of course, have 
specific programs in the recommendations of exact force levels, in ap- 
propriations that come up to the Congress, under the world we live in. 

Chairman Humpurey. That is for ourselves. 

Mr. Strassen. That’s right. 

Chairman Humrnrey. But what about for the potential aggressor 
or potential enemy? Have we any agreed position on level of forces 
for ourselves, let’s say, the U. S. S. R., Red China, and our allies? 

Mr. Srassen. We have agreed positions reflected in the U. N. dis- 
comes to the extent to which it seems thus far constructive to have 
them. 
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In other words, we do not endeavor to express details that are not 
yet pertinent, and all of these things are interrelated, so we have gone 
as fast as we can under all the circumstances. 


DETECTION OF GUIDED MISSILE ATTACK 


Chairman Humrurey. We are going to have to leave, but Senator 
Symington has one quick question. 

Senator Symrneron. You would not imply, would you, that by aerial 
inspection alone you could obtain knowledge of whether or not a 
country was getting ready to launch a guided-missile attack ? 

Mr. Srassen. No. 

Senator Symineron. You would have to have a good many people 
on the ground, too, would you not ? 

Mr. ed That’s right. In other words, what I will say is that 
both sides would be better off, Senator, if they open up to aerial inspec- 


tion, than they will be if they sail into the future without it. That is 
the point. 


Senator Symrneron. I agree. 

Chairman Humpurey. Governor, we want to thank you very much 
for taking the time to come over here and give us this presentation. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 


Xx 











